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FOREWORD 


This  book  is  to  be  used  as  a  teaching  aid 
especially  for  instructors  of  the  blind  (Home 
Economics  Teachers,  Resource  Teachers,  Home 
Teacher-Counselors,  Social  Workers,  Occupa- 
tional Therapists);  to  assist  parents  in  teaching 
their  blind  children  the  basic  techniques  of  food 
preparation  and  kitchen  procedures;  to  help  the 
newly  blinded  individual  acquire  alternate  tech- 
niques in  the  kitchen;  or  as  a  ready  reference 
for  those  congenitally  blind  persons  who  have 
never  had  kitchen  experiences  and  who  have 
embarked  on  a  do-it-yourself  program  of  learn- 
ing to  cook. 

The  average  sighted  housewife  could  also 
benefit  if  she  adopts  many  of  these  techniques 
in  her  own  kitchen. 
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ONE-HUNDRED-ONE 
COOKING  TERMS 

AU  GRATIN:  Casseroles  baked  with  a  crumb  topping; 
cheese  is  frequently,  although  not  always,  added. 

AU  JUS:     Meat  served  in  its  natural  juice. 

BAKE:  To  cook  in  a  preheated  oven;  called  roasting 
when  applied  to  meat. 

BARBECUE:  To  roast  meat  slowly  on  a  spit  over  coals 
or  in  the  oven,  basting  frequently  with  a  highly  sea- 
soned sauce. 

BASTE:  To  moisten  food  while  it  is  cooking  by  spoon- 
ing on  liquid  or  fat. 

BATTER:  A  mixture  of  liquid  and  dry  ingredients  that 
can  be  beaten  or  stirred,  such  as  pancake  or  cake  batter. 

BEAT:  To  blend  by  mixing  thoroughly  using  an  over- 
and-over  or  rapid  rotary  motion. 

BIND:  To  hold  ingredients  together  by  the  addition  of 
liquid,  egg,  or  crumbs,  e.g.,  salad  dressing  in  tuna,  egg 
or  potato  salad;  bread  crumbs,  cereal  or  egg  in  meat 
loaf. 

BLANCH:  To  parboil  or  pour  boiling  water  over  a  food, 
then  drain  and  rinse  with  cold  water.    Used  to  loosen 
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skins  on  tomatoes,  peaches,  almonds,  or  to  shrink  vege- 
tables and  preserve  natural  color  for  canning  or  freezing. 

BLEND:  To  combine  two  or  more  ingredients  until 
smooth  and  well  mixed. 

BOIL:  To  cook  food  in  water  or  other  liquid  in  which 
bubbles  constantly  rise  to  the  surface  and  break. 

BOUILLON:  Clear,  delicately  seasoned  soup  usually 
made  from  lean  beef  or  chicken  stock.  May  also  be 
purchased  in  a  can  or  in  dehydrated  cubes  to  be  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  before  use. 

BRAISE:  To  brown  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat,  then  add 
a  small  amount  of  liquid  and  cook  slowly  in  a  tightly 
covered  utensil  on  top  of  the  stove  or  in  the  oven. 

BREAD:  To  coat  meat  or  croquettes  with  bread  crumbs 
alone,  or  with  flour,  then  with  beaten  egg  and  milk  mix- 
ture, then  with  crumbs. 

BROIL:  To  cook  by  direct  heat  in  the  broiler  under  a 
flame  or  hot  coil,  or  on  the  grill  over  hot  coals. 

BROILER  PAN :  A  low-sided  metal  pan  fitted  with  a  wire 
rack  in  which  meats  may  be  broiled.  The  rack  allows 
juices  to  accumulate  in  bottom  of  pan. 

BRUSH  WITH:  To  cover  lightly  with  a  thin  layer  of  fat, 
cream,  beaten  egg  or  other  liquid.  Use  the  fingers,  a 
pastry  brush,  or  a  crumpled  wax  paper  to  smooth  on  the 
liquid. 


BUTTERED  CRUMBS:  Bread  or  cracker  crumbs  mixed 
with  melted  butter  and  used  as  a  topping  for  casserole 
dishes. 

CANDY:  To  cook  in  sugar  or  syrup  when  applied  to 
sweet  potatoes  or  carrots.  When  applied  to  fruit  or 
fruit  peel,  it  means  to  cook  in  heavy  syrup  until  plump 
and  transparent. 

CASSEROLE:  To  bake  food  and  serve  it  in  an  oven-proof 
dish. 

CHILL:  To  place  in  refrigerator  or  deep  freeze  unit  until 
cold. 

CHOP:  To  cut  up  food  into  small  pieces  using  a  knife 
and  chopping  board  or  bowl  and  curved  blade  chopper. 

COAT :  To  roll  in  flour  or  sugar  until  covered  on  all  sides, 
or  shake  in  a  paper  bag  with  flour  and  seasonings  until 
the  pieces  (usually  meat)  are  coated. 

COBBLER:  A  deep-dish  fruit  pie  with  a  rich  biscuit 
dough  instead  of  pastry. 

CONDIMENTS:  Food  seasonings  such  as  salt,  pepper, 
vinegar,  herbs  and  spices. 

CONFECTIONER'S  SUGAR:    Powdered  sugar. 

COOL :  To  let  stand  at  room  temperature  until  no  longer 
warm  to  touch. 


CREAM:  To  soften  a  fat  with  spoon  or  beater;  also  to 
combine  the  softened  fat  with  sugar. 

CROUTONS:  Small  cubes  of  bread  toasted  and  served 
in  soups,  green  salads,  etc. 

CROQUETTES :  A  mixture  of  ground  or  finely  chopped, 
cooked  food  held  together  by  a  thick  white  sauce  or 
egg;  shaped,  dipped  into  beaten  egg  then  into  crumbs 
and  fried  in  deep  fat  or  baked  until  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 

CUBE:  To  cut  meat  or  vegetables  into  bite-size  chunks, 
as  for  stew. 

CUT  IN  SHORTENING:  To  incorporate  fat  into  a  flour 
mixture  by  using  two  knives  scissor-fashion,  a  pastry 
blender,  or  by  use  of  the  fingers. 

DEEP-FRY:  To  place  food  in  a  wire  basket  and  lower 
it  into  a  deep  kettle  filled  about  half  full  of  hot  fat  or 
enough  to  completely  cover  the  food. 

DICE:     To  cut  into  smaller  than  bite-size  pieces. 

DISSOLVE :  To  mix  dry  substance  with  liquid  until  there 
are  no  lumps. 

DOT:     To  scatter  bits  of  butter  over  surface  of  food. 

DOUBLE  BOILER:  Utensil  designed  to  cook  food  in 
one  pan  which  is  placed  over  another  pan  partially  filled 
with  hot  water.  Purpose:  to  keep  the  cooking  tempera- 
ture at  boiling  point  or  lower  and  prevent  food  from 
scorching  or  egg  from  curdling. 


DOUGH:  A  mixture  of  liquid,  flour,  etc.,  that  is  stiff 
enough  to  be  handled  or  kneaded. 

DRAIN:     To  place  food  in  strainer  and  let  liquid  run  off. 

DREDGE:     To  coat  lightly  with  flour. 

DRIPPINGS:  The  juice  left  in  the  pan  in  which  meat 
or  poultry  has  been  cooked. 

DUST:     To  sprinkle  lightly  with  flour  or  sugar. 

ENTREE:  The  main  dish  of  an  informal  meal  or  a  sub- 
ordinate dish  served  between  main  courses. 

FILLET:     A  boneless  piece  of  fish  or  lean  meat. 

FLAKE:     To  break  lightly  into  small  pieces. 

FOLD  INTO:  To  blend  a  mixture — beaten  egg  whites 
into  a  cake  batter  or  whipped  cream  into  a  dessert — 
by  cutting  through  it  with  the  edge  of  a  spoon  or  rubber 
spatula,  sliding  the  implement  along  the  bottom  of  the 
bowl  and  bringing  it  up  the  side  and  over  the  top  of 
the  mixture;  repeat  until  the  mixture  is  blended  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  air. 

FRENCH  FRY:     Same  as  deep-fry. 

FRIC ASSE :  To  cook  by  braising,  usually  applied  to  fowl 
or  rabbit  cut  into  pieces. 

FRITTERS :  Fruit,  vegetables,  meat  or  fish  chopped  into, 
or  covered  with,  batter  and  then  French  fried. 


FRY:  To  cook  in  fat.  Pan  fry  means  to  cook  in  a  small 
amount  of  fat. 

GARNISH:  To  decorate  with  small  pieces  of  colorful 
food. 

GLAZE:  To  coat  with  a  thin  sugar  syrup  cooked  to  the 
crack  stage  (a  spoonful  of  syrup  dropped  from  the 
spoon  into  a  cup  of  cold  water  makes  a  cracking  sound) . 
When  used  on  pie  or  bread,  mixture  may  be  thickened 
slightly. 

GRATE:  To  rub  food  on  grater  (over  the  large,  medium  or 
small  holes)  to  produce  coarse,  medium  or  fine  particles. 

GREASE:  To  rub  lightly  with  butter,  margarine,  shorten- 
ing or  salad  oil. 

GRIND:    To  put  food  through  a  food  chopper. 

GRILL:     To  cook  meat  by  direct  heat  on  a  gridiron. 

JULIENNE:    To  cut  food  lengthwise  into  thin  strips, 

KNEAD:  To  stretch,  fold  and  press  together  dough  using 
the  fingertips  and  the  palm  of  the  hand;  turn  dough  and 
repeat;  usually  applies  to  bread  dough  made  with  yeast. 

LARD:  ( 1 )  To  place  strips  of  fat  into  or  on  top  of  lean 
meat  or  fowl  to  flavor  it  or  to  prevent  dryness.  (2)  Fat 
rendered  from  pork. 

LUKEWARM:  Body  temperature  or  just  warm  to  the 
touch. 


MARINATE:  To  allow  a  food  to  stand  in  a  liquid,  usu- 
ally oil  and  vinegar  and  seasonings.  It  tenderizes  the 
meat  and  adds  to  the  flavor. 

MELT:     To  liquefy  by  heat,  such  as  butter,  chocolate,  etc. 

MERINGUE:  Stiffly  beaten  egg  whites  and  sugar;  may 
be  cooked  or  uncooked,  usually  used  as  topping  for 
cream  pies,  then  browned  in  the  oven. 

MINCE:     To  chop  or  cut  into  very  fine  pieces. 

MIX:     To  combine  ingredients  in  any  manner  desired. 

PANBROIL:  To  cook  meat  on  a  hot  surface,  pouring 
off  the  fat  as  it  accumulates. 

PARBOIL:  To  place  food  in  boiling  water  until  partially 
cooked. 

PARE:  To  cut  off  outer  covering,  e.g.,  potatoes  and 
apples. 

PARFAIT :  A  dessert  made  of  heavy  or  whipping  cream, 
eggs,  fruit,  syrup,  etc.  frozen  together  and  served  in  tall 
glasses.  Ice  cream  may  be  mixed  with  the  fruit  and 
frozen. 

PEEL:  To  strip  off  the  outer  covering  as  applied  to 
oranges  and  bananas.  Tomatoes  and  peaches  may  be 
plunged  into  boiling  water  until  the  skins  pop  and  loosen 
(about  30  seconds). 


PINCH:     The  amount  that  can  be  held  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  about  Vs  teaspoon. 

PIT:     To  remove  stone  or  seed  from  fruit  as  in  cherries, 
peaches,  olives,  dates,  etc. 

POACH:     To  cook  in  hot  liquid,  as  an  egg  "poached"  in 
hot  water. 

PREHEAT:     To  heat  oven  or  cooking  utensil  to  desired 
temperature  before  putting  in  food  to  be  cooked. 

PUREE:     To  press  through  sieve  or  colander  to  obtain  a 
thick,  smooth  paste,  as  in  tomate  puree. 


ROAST 
SAUTE 
SCALD 


To  cook  by  dry  heat,  usually  in  the  oven. 

To  cook  in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat. 

To  heat  liquid  to  just  below  the  boiling  point. 

SCALLOP :     To  bake  food  in  a  milk  sauce,  usually  with  a 
crumb  topping. 

SCORE:     To  make  light  cuts  in  a  surface,  usually  in  lines. 

SCRAMBLE:     To  stir  eggs  or  mixture  containing  eggs, 
while  it  cooks,  until  the  mixture  sets. 

SEAR:     To  brown  surface  of  meat  quickly  over  high  heat 
to  seal  in  juices  and  improve  flavor. 

SEASON:     To  add  salt,  pepper,  spices,  herbs,  etc.,  for 
flavor. 

SHORTENING:     Any  kind  of  fat  suitable  for  baking. 
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SHRED:     To  cut  into  small,  long,  narrow  pieces. 

SIFT:     To  put  through  a  flour  sifter  or  fine  sieve. 

SIMMER:  To  cook  just  below  the  boiling  point  over  low 
heat. 

SKEWER:  Pointed  metal  or  wooden  pin  used  to  hold 
pieces  of  meat  together. 

SLIVER:     To  cut  or  shred  into  lengths  of  very  thin  pieces. 

STEAM:  To  cook  in  a  colander,  basket,  or  saucepan  over 
boiling  water  or  in  a  kettle  with  a  small  amount  of  water 
and  a  tightfitting  lid. 

STEEP:  To  extract  flavor  from  tea  by  letting  the  leaves 
stand  in  water  just  below  the  boiling  point. 

STERILIZE:  To  destroy  microorganisms  with  high  tem- 
perature (boiling  water,  dry  heat  or  steam),  or  by 
chemical  action. 

STEW:     To  simmer  slowly  in  liquid  for  a  long  time. 

STIR:  To  mix  ingredients  with  a  circular  motion  to  blend 
them  or  prevent  them  from  scorching. 

STOCK:     Liquid  in  which  meat  has  been  cooked. 

THICKEN:  To  add  flour,  cornstarch,  tapioca,  etc.,  to 
foods  to  make  the  mixture  thick  or  thicker,  as  in  stews, 
gravy,  pies,  puddings,  etc. 

TOSS:  To  mix  lightly  with  two  forks  or  with  a  fork  and 
spoon. 


TRYOUT:  To  heat  slowly  until  fat  turns  to  liquid;  usu- 
ally applied  to  bacon. 

TRUSS:  To  fasten  into  position  with  skewers  and  twine 
as,  "to  truss  a  stuffed  fowl." 

WHIP:  To  beat  rapidly  to  increase  volume  (egg  whites)  or 
to  smooth  the  mixture  and  make  it  light  and  fluffy 
(whipped  potatoes). 

WHITE  SAUCE:  Cream  sauce  made  with  flour,  butter 
and  milk. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Kitchen  equipment  and  cooking  utensils  used  by  the 
blind  cook  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  sighted  and 
only  slight  adaptations  are  needed  in  a  few  cases. 

1.  Stove  Markings.  Stoves  that  are  not  the  push- 
button type  can  easily  be  marked  with  small  dots  of  white 
glue  by  a  sighted  person.  The  dots  are  transparent  when 
dry  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  reading  of  the  print 
underneath. 

Remove  the  dials  (they  pull  off  without  much  difficulty) 
and  set  them  in  a  row  on  the  cabinet.  If  left  on  the  stove 
while  being  marked,  the  glue  may  run.  Drop  the  glue  from 
the  end  of  a  toothpick  to  keep  the  dot  small.  Only  one  dot 
at  "off"  is  needed  on  burner  dials  of  a  gas  stove,  since  all 
the  way  on  is  "high"  and  the  amount  of  heat  needed  is  regu- 
lated by  gradually  turning  the  dial  toward  the  "zero"  set- 
ting until  the  correct  sound  of  the  cooking  food  (the  slow 
breaking  of  bubbles  that  rise  to  the  surface  in  liquids  being 
reduced  from  "boil"  to  "simmer",  or  the  slowing  down  of 
the  "sizzle"  of  frying  meat)  is  reached. 

Burner  dials  on  an  electric  stove  turn  either  way,  heat  is 
retained  in  the  hot  coil  and  more  time  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine intensity  of  heat  or  if  the  correct  adjustment  is  being 
made.  Place  two  dots,  one  under  the  other,  at  "high"  and 
one  at  each  of  the  other  markings.  If  the  double  dot  comes 
up  first,  the  burner  is  on  "high"  and  the  desired  adjustment 
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can  then  be  made  using  "high"  as  a  frame  of  reference  for 
the  adjustment. 

Place  a  horizontal  bar  of  glue  (drag  the  toothpick 
through  the  dot  of  glue)  at  the  "off"  position  on  the  dials. 
Many  stoves  already  have  a  raised  line  on  the  metal  above 
the  dial  with  which  to  line  up  the  "off"  mark.  If  not,  place 
a  small  dot  or  vertical  line  of  glue  high  enough  above  the 
dial  so  that  the  thumb  in  a  vertical  position  on  this  line  can 
feel  both  the  line  and  the  markings  on  the  dial.  Build  up 
the  dots  or  line  gradually  by  starting  with  a  very  small 
spot  of  glue,  let  it  dry  for  10-15  minutes,  add  another  spot 
on  top.  Build  up  the  very  light  pressure  of  the  finger  for 
checking  dryness  of  the  dials,  although  they  may  be  replaced 
on  the  stove  as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  dot  is  dry  to  the 
touch. 

When  the  dials  are  replaced  on  the  stove,  the  horizontal 
bar  or  dot  at  "off"  must  be  directly  under  the  "zero"  point 
on  the  stove  or  the  dial  will  be  on  upside  down. 

Oven  dials  may  be  marked  in  the  same  way.  Place  the 
first  dot  at  200°,  one  at  250°,  one  at  300°,  two  at  350°  (the 
most  commonly  used  oven  temperature  setting),  one  at 
400°,  and  one  at  450°.  "Broil"  on  the  oven  dial  is  all  the 
way  on  and  needs  no  mark. 

Push-button  stoves  having  a  series  of  buttons  for  each 
burner  graduated  from  "high"  to  "low"  need  no  other 
marks.  If  there  is  any  confusion  as  to  which  series  of  but- 
tons control  which  burner,  make  braille  labels — RF  (right- 
front);  LF  (left-front);  RR  (right-rear);  LR(  left-rear) — 
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on  adhesive  backed  transparent  plastic,  cut  labels  apart, 
peel  off  the  paper  backing  and  place  them  near  the  burner 
controls. 

Sheets  of  this  plastic,  used  for  lamination  of  driver's 
license,  Social  Security  cards,  pictures,  etc.,  come  packed  in 
a  package  of  two  or  three  9"  by  12"  sheets  or  3"  by  5"  cards, 
and  can  be  found  in  most  stationery  supply  stores.  A 
heavier  gauge  plastic  may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Thermoform  Company1  but  it  is  a  little  more  expensive 
and  not  as  readily  available  since  it  must  be  ordered. 

The  braille  labels  can  be  made  by  a  blind  person  and  cut 
apart  without  too  much  difficulty  if  extra  space  is  left  be- 
tween the  words  or  lines  to  be  cut  apart.  Cover  the  braille 
dots  with  the  thumb,  place  the  scissors  blade  along  the  edge 
of  the  thumb  and  cut.  If  all  braille  dots  are  covered,  the 
label  will  be  separated  from  the  sheet  intact.  The  extra 
space  left  between  labels  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
next  label  from  being  spoiled. 

2.  Electric  skillet  dials  are  easily  marked  with  spots 
of  glue  the  same  as  stove  dials.  Choose  a  skillet  that  has 
the  control  on  the  cord  so  that  it  can  be  removed  when  the 
skillet  is  washed.  Electric  skillets  already  marked  with 
metal  dots  may  be  purchased  from  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.2    The  price  is  no  more,  sometimes  less, 


American  Thermoform  Company,  8640  E.  Slauson  Avenue,  Pico 

Rivera,  California  90660 
2 American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  Street,  New  York, 

New  York  10011 
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than  the  retail  price. 

3.  If  possible,  buy  only  stainless  steel  saucepans  for 
durability,  resistance  to  acids  and  ease  of  cleaning.  Those 
that  have  a  tightfitting  lid  or  steam  vent  on  the  lid  give  a 
warning  signal,  tells  the  cook  when  the  contents  begin  to 
boil  rapidly  and  that  it  is  time  to  reduce  the  heat. 

4.  Pressure  cookers  with  a  pressure  indicator  that  will 
jiggle  and  can  be  heard  when  the  correct  temperature  is 
reached  need  only  file  marks  on  the  edge  of  the  indicator 
to  show  which  hole  to  put  over  the  vent  on  the  lid.  No 
mark  is  needed  at  the  five-pound  hole,  one  small  file  mark 
for  ten-pounds  pressure  and  two  small  marks  at  the  fifteen- 
pound  hole. 

5.  A  heavy  iron  skillet  is  as  desirable  for  the  blind  cook 
as  the  sighted  one  since  heat  is  more  evenly  distributed  by 
the  thick  layer  of  iron  than  by  thin  aluminum  or  stainless 
steel  and  does  not  scorch  foods  as  quickly  as  the  thinner 
pans. 

6.  Long-handled  cooking  spoons,  forks,  pancake  turn- 
ers and  spatulas  that  have  heat-resistant  handles  are  better 
than  the  all  metal  ones.  Spoons  that  have  a  small  hook  at 
the  base  of  the  handle  to  hook  over  the  edge  of  the  pan  for 
drainage  are  not  desirable  since  only  a  light  touch  will  cause 
the  spoon  to  topple  off  and  splatter  food  on  the  floor.  Use 
a  saucer,  not  a  paper  towel,  near  the  stove  on  which  to  rest 
the  spoon  between  stirrings. 

7.  Buy  at  least  one  set  of  long-handled  measuring  cups. 
Use  them  for  measuring  both  liquid  and  dry  ingredients. 
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The  stainless  steel  ones  are  a  little  more  expensive  than  the 
aluminum  or  plastic,  but  the  handles  do  not  break  off,  the 
metal  is  impervious  to  acids  and  the  cups  will  last  for  many 
years.  These  cups  make  perfect  tiny  sauce  pans  in  which 
to  melt  a  pat  of  butter  or  a  square  of  chocolate  over  the  pilot 
light  or  a  very  low  flame.  They  do  not  tip  over  easily  be- 
cause the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  as  large  as  the  top  and  the 
handle  is  long  enough  to  hold  on  to  without  burning  the 
fingers. 

8.  Buy  at  least  one  set  of  long-handled  measuring 
spoons.  Here,  again,  stainless  steel  is  much  more  econom- 
ical since  the  handles  do  not  break  off  easily  and  they  will 
last  for  many  years.  Bend  the  tablespoon  and  the  half- 
teaspoon  so  that  the  handles  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
spoons;  then  liquids  may  be  dipped  from  a  container  in- 
stead of  being  poured  from  a  bottle.  Use  the  bent  table- 
spoon for  measuring  oil,  vinegar,  molasses,  soy  sauce,  etc. 
Use  the  half-teaspoon  for  measuring  vanilla;  dip  it  in  twice 
for  each  teaspoonful  called  for  in  the  recipe.  But  if  the 
spoons  are  oblong  in  shape  instead  of  round,  then  the  tea- 
spoon will  fit  into  the  opening  of  most  spice  cans  and  is 
reason  enough  for  not  bending  this  one.  If  only  one-half 
teaspoon  of  some  spice  is  needed,  use  the  one-fourth  meas- 
urement twice.  If  the  handles  of  two  spoons  are  bent  and 
two  are  not,  identification  of  correct  size  is  easily  made. 

9.  Cake  and  pie  pans  may  be  either  aluminum,  glass 
or  tin.  Some  of  the  round  metal  pans  have  a  thin  metal 
strip  anchored  in  the  center  of  the  pan  and  when  rotated 
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will  loosen  crust  or  cake  layer  from  the  pan  making  removal 
of  the  cut  pieces  from  the  pan  a  simple  procedure.  These 
pans  are  a  little  more  difficult  to  clean  especially  if  food 
has  burned  in  them.  The  oven-proof  glass  baking  dishes 
are  convenient  for  oven-to-table  serving,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  chipping. 

10.  A  small  broiler  pan  with  a  removable  rack  is  easier 
to  use  than  the  one  that  comes  as  standard  equipment  in  the 
oven.  It  is  much  easier  to  wash  too.  The  9"  x  12"  or  the 
next  larger  size  is  excellent  for  oven  frying  of  bacon,  meat 
balls,  hamburgers,  croquettes,  etc.  The  excess  grease  drips 
into  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  the  meat  browns  on  both 
sides  without  turning. 

11.  A  bacon  grid  (round  or  square  piece  of  flat  alumi- 
num full  of  holes  and  with  a  heat-resistant  handle  in  the 
center)  is  very  convenient  when  frying  two,  three  or  four 
strips  of  bacon  on  top  of  the  stove  in  an  electric  skillet.  The 
grid  picks  up  heat  from  the  skillet  and  browns  the  bacon 
on  top  without  it  being  turned  and  keeps  it  flat  in  the  pan. 
It  is  also  convenient  for  holding  the  bacon  in  place  while  the 
excess  fat  is  being  drained  off. 

An  improvised  grid  may  be  the  bottom  rack  of  a  pres- 
sure cooker,  scoured  well  with  steel  wool  to  remove  the  cor- 
rosion built  up  by  water  and  steam.  Use  it  upside  down 
so  the  flat  side  conies  in  direct  contact  with  the  bacon. 
These  "bacon  grids"  are  not  quite  as  easy  to  remove  from 
the  pan  because  there  is  no  handle  in  the  middle.  Use  a 
fork  to  hold  the  grid  in  place  while  draining  off  the  grease 
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and  to  remove  it  from  the  hot  skillet.  Used  racks  from  dis- 
carded pressure  cookers  can  be  found  in  many  "thrift" 
stores. 

12.  Purchase  a  muffin  tin  large  enough  to  hold  the 
custard  cups.  Use  it  to  transport  custards,  individual  serv- 
ings of  gelatin  desserts  or  puddings  from  counter  to  refrig- 
erator to  the  table. 

14.  Have  a  regular  kitchen  timer  marked  with  spots 
of  glue  on  the  dial;  two  dots  at  15,  30  and  45  minutes  (as 
with  the  larger  Braille  watches),  one  dot  at  the  in-between 
five  minute  intervals.  Identify  the  "zero"  or  starting  point 
above  the  dial  with  another  spot  of  glue.  A  second  dot  on 
top  of  each  spot  of  glue  increases  the  ease  with  which  the 
timer  can  be  read. 

15.  Three-pound  decorative  coffee  cans  make  nice 
canister  sets  in  which  to  store  flour,  granulated  sugar,  brown 
sugar,  powdered  sugar  and  tea.  The  tightfitting  plastic  lids 
prevent  the  brown  and  powdered  sugar  from  becoming 
lumpy  and  the  large  openings  make  for  ease  in  measuring 
when  dipping  the  cup  into  the  can.  Keep  the  brown  sugar 
in  a  plastic  bag  inside  the  can  as  the  moisture  in  the  sugar 
may  cause  rust  to  form  on  the  inside  of  the  can.  Another 
plastic  lid  on  the  bottom  of  the  can  will  retard  rust  on  the 
outside  as  well  as  prevent  marks  on  the  cabinet  top.  The 
bottom  lid  should  be  removed  and  washed  at  regular  inter- 
vals to  remove  the  accumulation  of  flour  and  sugar  around 
the  rim. 

16.  Put  liquids  and  many  dry  foods  in  large-mouth 
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glass  or  plastic  containers  with  tightfitting  lids.  Label  the 
top  with  adhesive  backed  plastic  strips  that  have  been 
brailled,  the  backing  strip  pulled  off  and  the  label  anchored 
securely  to  the  lid.  These  labels  will  withstand  repeated 
wiping  off  with  a  damp  cloth  before  they  need  to  be  re- 
placed. 

One-pint  plastic  ice  cream  or  cottage  cheese  containers 
are  good  to  use  for  molasses,  vinegar,  cornstarch,  cocoa,  etc. 
Use  the  no-shoulder  glass  container  for  oil  since  the  glass  is 
easier  to  wash  off  without  leaving  that  sticky  residue  or  use 
the  plastic  ones  and  change  them  when  they  become  sticky. 
Metal  lids  used  to  cover  acid  liquids  will  corrode  in  time 
and  should  be  replaced  now  and  then.  Roughness  inside 
the  lid  indicates  a  layer  of  rust  is  building  up  and  that  it  is 
time  to  change  the  lid. 

17.  Store  macaroni,  spaghetti,  dried  beans,  rice, 
noodles,  etc.,  in  quart  large-mouth  mayonnaise  jars  or  in 
coffee  cans  with  tightfitting  lids.  These  containers  are  more 
convenient  for  storage  than  the  original  plastic  bag  after 
it  has  been  opened  and  the  tightfitting  lid  discourages 
weevils  that  sometimes  get  into  dry  starches  left  too  long 
on  the  shelf. 

Do  not  put  dried  milk  powder,  bread  or  cracker  crumbs 
in  airtight  containers.  The  milk  powder  develops  a  sour 
odor,  the  crumbs  mold.  Poke  holes  in  these  lids  for  venti- 
lation. 

18.  Plastic  pill  bottles  with  no  shoulders,  and  large 
enough  for  the  one-half  teaspoon  to  fit  into  nicely,  make 
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better  containers  for  vanilla  or  other  flavoring,  and  the 
evaporation  is  not  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  stored  in  a  larger 
container.  Use  the  bent-handled  spoon  and  dip  the  flavor- 
ing out. 

19.  Use  small  bottles  with  an  eye-dropper  cap  for 
almond  extract  or  those  flavorings  where  only  a  few  drops 
are  needed.  Remove  the  taste  or  odor  from  a  medicine 
bottle  to  be  used  in  the  kitchen  by  filling  the  bottle  half  full 
of  cold  water,  add  a  little  mustard,  shake  vigorously,  let 
stand  for  an  hour  and  rinse  thoroughly. 

20.  Save  the  spice  jars  that  have  inside  plastic  covers 
full  of  holes.  Store  a  mixture  of  cinnamon-sugar  in  one. 
Sprinkle  as  desired  over  buttered  toast.  Another  jar  con- 
taining powdered  sugar  is  handy  for  sprinkling  tops  of 
Boston  cream  pies  or  a  cake  that  is  not  iced. 

2 1 .  Small  tin  cans  with  top  and  bottom  removed  make 
good  cutters  for  cookies,  biscuits,  shortcake.  Collect  one 
of  each  size — tuna,  tomato  sauce,  fruit  cake  cans — and  nest 
them  inside  each  other;  store  in  a  corner  of  the  drawer. 

Tuna  or  flat  pineapple  cans,  both  ends  removed,  well- 
oiled  inside  and  set  in  a  skillet  are  excellent  in  which  to  fry 
eggs.  The  can  is  easy  to  find  with  a  pancake  turner  to  re- 
move it  from  frying  pan  to  plate. 

22.  Keep  a  pair  of  kitchen  shears  in  the  drawer.  Use 
them  for  cutting  apart  the  joints  of  a  fowl,  for  snipping  bits 
of  fresh  parsley,  for  cutting  up  marshmallows,  dried  fruit, 
or  bacon  bits.  Dip  scissors  in  flour  when  cutting  dried 
fruits,  in  a  cup  of  warm  water  when  snipping  marshmallows. 
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These  shears  also  have  a  hook  for  lifting  off  lids  that 
are  not  screwed  on,  a  small  flat  edge  for  prying  off  lids  that 
are  recessed  into  the  can  (many  spice  cans,  baking  powder 
cans,  containers  for  cocoa)  and  an  area  for  cracking  crab 
or  lobster  shells. 

23.  An  adjustable  jar  lid  opener  is  a  must.  In  case 
one  is  not  available,  keep  a  strip  of  sponge  rubber,  sand 
paper  or  inner  tube  within  easy  reach  to  wrap  around  the 
lid  to  provide  traction  on  those  hard-to-unscrew  lids. 

24.  An  ice  cream  dipper  is  very  handy  for  dishing  up 
the  correct  amount  of  mashed  potatoes  or  vegetables.  Use 
it  also  for  filling  muffin  tins  or  cupcake  papers. 

25.  Keep  a  small  funnel  and  a  fruit  funnel  in  the 
drawer.  Use  the  small  funnel  for  returning  excess  liquids 
to  bottles;  the  fruit  funnel  with  its  large  opening  for  filling 
large-mouth  jars  with  liquids  or  dry  ingredients.  Set  con- 
tainer in  the  sink  or  in  a  pan  so  that  any  spills  or  overflow 
are  easy  to  clean  up.  The  fruit  funnel  is  also  good  to  use 
when  filling  custard  cups,  muffin  tins  or  cupcake  papers. 
It  eliminates  many  of  the  drips  that  fall  on  the  edge  of  the 
muffin  tin  and  burn  there.  If  the  inside  of  the  funnel  is  well 
oiled,  very  little  batter  will  stick  to  the  sides. 

26.  A  polyethylene  baster  has  many  uses  in  the 
kitchen.  Use  it  for  basting  the  roast  or  barbecued  meats,  or 
for  removing  excess  grease  from  the  skillet  in  which  gravy 
is  to  be  made.  Use  it  for  removing  water  in  the  drip  pan 
of  the  refrigerator  when  defrosting.  Carry  a  drip  pan  full 
of  water  to  the  sink  and  the  floor  will  get  an  unscheduled 
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mopping. 

Buy  a  second  baster  and  keep  it  for  filling  the  steam 
iron.    Use  it  for  nothing  else! 

27.  Stand  small  items  such  as  jars  of  baby  food, 
cheese,  evaporated  milk,  olives,  pickles  or  small  containers 
of  left-over  food  in  round  or  oblong  cake  tins  for  conveni- 
ent storage  in  the  refrigerator.  The  pan  provides  a  sliding 
shelf  which  makes  the  containers  easily  accessible  and  also 
prevents  them  from  tipping  over  in  the  refrigerator. 

28.  Spices  or  small  jars  arranged  alphabetically  on 
revolving  shelves  are  easy  to  locate  in  the  cabinet.  Braille 
the  first  two  or  three  letters  of  each  one  on  adhesive-backed 
plastic,  cut  apart  and  stick  these  labels  to  the  lids;  this  is 
in  addition  to  the  labels  on  the  sides  of  the  jars.  When  one 
is  setting  out  spices  for  a  recipe,  check  the  lids  for  the  first 
two  letters  (as  one  would  when  looking  for  a  word  in  the 
dictionary)  before  removing  the  jar  from  the  shelf  to  read 
the  label. 

Revolving  shelves,  either  the  single  or  the  double-deck 
kind,  can  be  purchased  in  household  supply  sections  of  hard- 
ware or  department  stores.  If  there  is  a  handy  man  in  the 
house,  they  can  be  made  from  plywood  without  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

Small  shelves  2-3  inches  wide  with  a  guard  rail  on  the 
front  (to  keep  the  jars  from  slipping  off)  can  be  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  doors  of  wooden  cabinets,  thus  keeping 
spices  or  seasonings  frequently  used  within  easy  reach  at  all 
times. 
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If  neither  the  narrow  or  revolving  shelves  are  possible, 
use  a  shoe  box  or  small  wooden  box  as  a  container  for 
spices.  Remove  the  box  from  the  shelf,  find  the  spice 
needed,  return  box  to  shelf. 

29.  Plastic  knife  and  fork  trays  that  fit  inside  cabinet 
drawers  provide  spaces  that  help  keep  small  items  such  as 
potato  peelers,  can  and  jar  openers,  rubber  spatulas,  kitchen 
shears,  etc.  in  order  and  easy  to  find.  They  are  also  easy  to 
remove,  wash  and  dry  when  cleaning  cabinets.  If  the  only 
trays  available  are  too  small,  put  a  box  of  the  proper  size 
behind  the  tray  to  keep  it  in  place.  This  box  can  hold 
small  items  not  often  needed. 

30.  Brown  wrapping  paper,  folded  to  fit,  can  be  used 
for  shelf  or  drawers  liners.  Line  up  a  strip  of  paper  larger 
than  needed  along  the  back  side  of  the  shelf;  fold  the  front 
edge  down  to  fit  the  front  edge  of  the  shelf;  press  in  crease 
all  the  way  across.  Check  to  see  if  shelf  (or  drawer)  is 
covered  both  front  and  back.  Hold  paper  in  place  with 
one  hand,  smooth  with  the  other  to  one  side;  fold  excess 
paper  to  the  center;  press  in  crease;  repeat  for  opposite  side. 
Check  entire  area  to  make  sure  all  areas  are  coverd.  If  not, 
refold  paper  where  needed.  Press  down  creases  with  the 
fingertips.  Turn  paper  upside  down  so  that  the  folded  por- 
tions are  underneath.  Thumb  tack  corners  securely  into 
place. 

Replace  soiled  papers  with  clean  ones  on  regular  clean- 
ing days  or  sooner  if  oil  or  sticky  substances  have  been 
spilled  on  them. 
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KITCHEN   EQUIPMENT  LIST 


Minimum: 

Paring  knife 

Potato  peeler 

French  knife,  10"  blade 

Slicing  knife,  8"  or  10"  blade 

Can  opener 

Jar  and  bottle  opener 

Pancake  turner 

Cooking  spoon,  long  handle 

Slotted  spoon,  long  handle 

Cooking  fork,  long  handle 

Metal  spatula 

Rubber  spatula 

Vegetable  brush 

Grater  and  shredder  set 

Lemon  squeezer 

B  aster 

Ladle 

Pair  of  tongs 

Potato  masher 

Small  funnel 

Fruit  funnel 

Set  of  3  mixing  bowls 

graduated  sizes 
Set  of  measuring  cups 
Set  of  measuring  spoons 


Chopping  board 

12"  x  15"  is  a  good  size 
Pastry  board  or  pastry  cloth 
Rolling  pin 
Rotary  egg  beater 
Flour  sifter  (5-cup, 

3  screen) 
Wire  cooling  rack 
Kitchen  timer 

2  casseroles,  1  &  1  Vi  qt.  size 
8"  square  baking  pan 
2  round  8"  or  9"  cake  pans 
2  pie  pans,  9"  size 
Loaf  pan,  9"  x  5"  x  3"  size 
Oblong  baking  pan 

9"  x  13"  x  2" 
Muffin  tins,  8  or  12  cup 
6  custard  cups  that  will  fit 

into  muffin  tins 
Cookie  sheet 
Hot  mitts  (not  pads) 
Electric  toaster 
Teakettle 
Coffee  pot 
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Saucepan  with  heat-resistant 
handle  and  tighfitting  lid 
1  qt.  size 

Saucepan  with  tightfitting 
lid,  1  Vi  qt.  size 

Double  boiler  (may  be  sub- 
stituted for  above  sauce- 
pans if  bottom  pan  can 
also  be  used  as  a  sauce- 
pan) 

Saucepan  with  lid,  3  qt.  size 

Sauce  pot  with  ears  on  each 
side,  instead  of  single  han- 
dle, 6  qt.  size 

Colander  that  will  fit  snugly 
inside  rim  of  sauce  pot 

Wire  strainer  that  will  fit 
inside  one  of  the  sauce- 
pans 

Skillet,  10"  or  12"  size  with 
tightfitting  lid 

Iron  skillet  with  tightfitting 
lid 

Small  broiler  pan  with  rack 
9"  x  12"  size  or  larger 


Buy  Later: 

Electric  mixer,  portable 

2nd  paring  knife 

2nd  set  measuring  cups  and 

measuring  spoons 
Extra  cookie  sheet 
Tube  cake  pan  with  loose 

bottom 
Egg  separator  to  fit  over  cup 
Large  jello  mold  or  6  small 

ones 
Bacon  grid 

Roaster  with  rack  and  lid 
Dutch  oven  (optional) 
Food  chopper 
Pressure  cooker  (optional) 
Meat  thermometer 

(brailled) 
Ice  cream  scoop 
Teapot  (optional) 
Blender 
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SUGGESTED  METHODS 
FOR  KITCHEN   PROCEDURES 


INITIAL  PREPARATION: 

1.  Scrub  hands  with  soap  and  water  before  beginning 
any  kind  of  food  preparation. 

2.  Set  a  paper  bag  on  the  work  counter  to  catch  all 
of  the  scrap  and  garbage.  Open  it  completely,  push  out 
the  inside  folds  with  the  hand,  turn  the  top  edge  down  one 
turn  to  the  outside  to  make  a  collar  and  the  bag  will  sit 
upright  and  remain  open. 

3.  Scotchtape  the  recipe  to  the  cabinet  door  just 
above  the  work  area  to  keep  it  clean,  dry  and  available. 

4.  Get  out  all  utensils  and  equipment  needed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  dish. 

5.  Turn  on  the  oven  and  set  the  temperature  control 
before  beginning  preparation  of  food  to  be  baked.  When 
the  dish  is  ready  for  the  oven,  the  oven  will  be  ready  for  it. 

6.  Assemble  ingredients.  Line  them  up  on  the  coun- 
ter in  the  order  listed  in  the  recipe.  Recheck  recipe  to  make 
sure  everything  needed  is  available  and  within  easy  reach. 
As  each  ingredient  is  measured,  push  the  container  to  the 
back  of  the  cabinet  or  wipe  it  off  with  a  damp  sponge  and 
put  it  away.  If  there  is  an  interruption,  there  will  never 
be  any  doubt  as  to  which  ingredients  have  been  measured. 
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7.  Read  recipe  carefully;  measure  ingredients  accu- 
rately. Follow  directions.  Do  not  substitute  or  improvise 
until  you  have  cooked  long  enough  to  understand  the  basic 
rules. 


MEASUREMENTS: 

1 .  If  two  sets  of  measuring  cups  are  available,  use  one 
for  dry  ingredients,  one  for  wet.  If  not,  clean  and  dry  cup 
thoroughly  before  dipping  into  the  next  ingredient.  Cups 
in  which  flour,  sugar,  cornmeal,  etc.,  have  been  measured 
will  need  to  be  wiped  out  with  a  clean  tea  towel  between 
measurements;  those  in  which  shortening,  oil,  molasses  or 
other  wet  ingredients  have  been  measured  should  be  washed 
and  dried  before  dipping  them  into  another  container. 

2.  When  measuring  dry  ingredients,  turn  the  cup  up- 
side down  in  the  canister  and  dig  deep;  turn  it  right  side  up 
and  bring  the  overflowing  cup  to  the  top  of  the  container. 
Rest  handle  of  the  cup  on  the  rim  so  the  cup  will  be  inside 
and  below  the  level  of  the  container  rim.  Rake  off  excess 
with  the  finger  or  the  back  of  a  knife  which  touches  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cup;  the  excess  will  fall  back  into  the  con- 
tainer. If  the  cup  is  not  quite  full,  pick  up  a  handful  of  the 
ingredient,  pile  it  up  above  the  rim  of  the  cup,  rake  off  ex- 
cess. Tap  the  side  of  the  cup  lightly  against  the  inside  of 
the  canister;  check  again  to  see  if  it  is  full. 

3.  A  light  tap  on  the  side  of  the  cup  in  which  granu- 
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lated  sugar  or  flour  is  being  measured  will  level  it  but  brown 
sugar  needs  to  be  pressed  down  firmly  into  the  cup  or  the 
measurement  will  be  scant. 

4.  When  measuring  shortening,  do  not  dip  the  cup  into 
the  can;  use  a  rubber  spatula  or  a  tablespoon  (not  a  measur- 
ing spoon)  to  dip  up  the  shortening.  Locate  the  inside  of 
the  cup  with  the  tip  of  the  spoon  or  spatula,  rake  off  excess 
shortening  with  the  index  finger  (use  just  one  finger,  don't 
get  all  the  fingers  icky.)  Mash  the  shortening  down  into 
the  cup  with  the  back  of  the  spoon  or  flat  side  of  the  spatula 
until  the  air  bubbles  quit  popping.  Add  more  shortening 
and  repeat  procedure.  Turn  the  cup  around  several  times 
so  that  all  areas  are  filled;  rake  off  excess  with  the  flat  side 
of  the  spatula  or  the  back  of  a  knife.  Be  sure  that  it  touches 
opposite  sides  of  the  cup  as  it  is  moved  across  the  top. 
Check  with  the  fingertips  to  see  if  there  are  any  depressions 
in  the  surface;  if  so,  fill  them  up  with  shortening,  level  off 
again. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  measure  butter  or  margarine 
in  a  cup.  The  pound  is  divided  into  four  cubes  or  sticks, 
and  if  one  knows  that  one  pound  of  butter  equals  two  cups, 
then  two  sticks  will  equal  one  cup;  one  stick  is  the  same  as 
one-half  cup  and  a  half  stick  will  be  one-fourth  of  a  cup. 
When  cutting  a  stick  into  halves,  be  sure  to  compare  the 
two  cut  pieces  to  see  if  they  are  the  same  size.  If  not,  cut 
a  slice  off  the  larger  one,  add  it  to  the  smaller  one;  compare 
the  two  slices.  Absolute  accuracy  is  usually  not  too  impor- 
tant in  recipes  which  say,  "add  a  tablespoon  of  butter"  or 
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"dot  with  three  tablespoons  of  butter."  An  approximate 
tablespoon  of  butter  can  be  measured  on  the  stick  by  the 
width  of  the  forefinger.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  slice  measurement,  press  it  into  the  tablespoon  to  check 
it. 

6.  When  using  butter  for  frying,  put  a  few  drops  of 
oil  in  the  skillet  first  to  help  prevent  burning.  Oil  does  not 
break  down  and  scorch  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  butter. 

7.  To  measure  cold  water  accurately,  set  the  cup  in 
the  sink  or  hold  it  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  fill  it  to  over- 
flowing. If  the  cup  is  held  by  the  handle,  it  may  tip  and 
the  measurement  will  be  scant.  If  the  faucet  is  the  swivel 
type,  push  it  to  one  side.  Place  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
around  the  rim  of  the  cup,  locate  the  sauce  pan  or  mixing 
bowl  with  the  free  hand,  lift  the  cup  up  and  over  the  edge 
and  empty  it.  Turn  cup  upside  down  and  let  it  drain  for 
a  couple  of  seconds. 

8.  Measure  boiling  water  without  scalding  the  hand 
by  putting  the  correct  amount  of  cold  water  into  a  saucepan 
and  bring  it  to  the  boiling  point.  Turn  off  the  heat  as  soon 
as  bubbles  can  be  heard  breaking  on  the  surface  or  part  of 
the  water  will  boil  away.  Listen  for  the  "boiling"  sound  or 
the  "sizzle"  that  can  be  heard  if  the  flame  is  too  high,  indi- 
cating that  the  water  is  coming  up  around  the  side  of  the 
pan  and  being  heated  on  the  outer  edge  before  it  reaches 
the  boiling  point  in  the  center. 

9.  To  measure  milk  or  other  liquids  not  to  be  wasted, 
set  the  measuring  cup  in  a  small  bowl  at  the  edge  of  the  sink. 
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Use  a  bowl  whose  sides  are  low  enough  for  the  cup  to  sit 
flat  on  the  bottom.  If  the  handle  rests  on  the  rim  of  the 
bowl,  the  cup  may  tip  and  the  measurement  will  be  scant. 
Place  the  thumb  on  one  side  of  the  cup  rim,  the  middle  finger 
on  the  other;  use  the  index  finger  to  guide  the  spout  to  the 
center  of  the  cup.  When  the  poured  liquid  reaches  the 
fingers  on  the  rim  of  the  cup,  the  cup  is  full.  If  it  runs  over, 
funnel  the  excess  from  the  bowl  back  into  the  container. 

When  pouring  from  a  full  milk  carton,  lower  the  con- 
tainer into  the  sink  until  the  spout  is  on  a  level  with  with 
the  cup  rim  and  bowl  at  the  edge  of  the  sink.  Guide  the 
spout  to  the  center  of  the  cup  with  the  index  finger;  tip  the 
carton,  pour  liquid  into  the  cup. 

10.  Dip  out  small  quantities  of  liquids  with  the  bent 
measuring  spoons.  (See  No.  8,  EQUIPMENT)  Make  sure 
that  the  handle  is  held  in  a  vertical  position.  Place  the 
thumb  on  the  front  side  of  the  handle,  and  the  fingers  on  the 
back.  Dip  spoon  into  the  liquid,  let  the  bottom  of  it  rest 
on  the  bottom  of  the  container;  lift  up,  keeping  heel  of  spoon 
against  side  of  container.  Be  sure  to  choose  containers  that 
have  straight  sides  and  no  shoulders  or  the  spoon  will  tip 
and  lose  most  of  its  contents  as  it  goes  over  the  edge.  If 
the  container  is  small  enough  to  hold  in  the  hand,  rest  it 
lightly  on  the  edge  of  the  mixing  bowl,  tip  of  the  little  finger 
touching  the  side  of  the  bowl  to  maintain  contact.  If  a  few 
drops  of  liquid  run  off  the  spoon  as  it  is  brought  over  the 
edge,  they  will  drip  into  the  mixture  and  not  on  the  counter. 
Use  the  little  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  spoon  to  locate 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  bowl  so  that  when  the  spoon  is 
turned  upside  down  to  drain,  the  contents  drip  into  the  bowl 
and  not  on  the  counter. 

11.  Control  the  amount  of  seasoning  to  be  sprinkled 
on  meat  by  measuring  it  first;  pour  it  into  the  hand.  Hold 
the  fingers  together,  put  the  seasoning  on  the  fingers,  not  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand;  cover  it  with  the  thumb.  Tip  the 
fingers  slightly  toward  the  meat.  Use  the  free  hand  as  a 
guide  to  identify  the  outer  limits  of  the  meat;  rub  thumb 
back  and  forth  over  the  seasoning  releasing  small  amounts 
over  the  surface  of  the  meat.  If  any  seasoning  adheres  to 
the  fingers,  remove  it  by  patting  the  damp  meat. 

Due  to  the  wide  differences  in  tastes,  many  recipes  say, 
"season  to  taste",  while  others  give  approximate  measure- 
ments. Learn  to  season  without  the  use  of  measuring 
spoons  by  first  measuring  accurately  as  recipe  directs,  then 
pour  seasoning  in  the  hand,  examine  it  with  the  fingers  and, 
with  practice,  one  can  learn  the  approximate  amount  of 
seasoning  needed  for  the  amount  of  food  that  is  being  pre- 
pared. Taste  food  just  before  serving  it  and  add  more  salt 
if  necessary.  If  the  food  is  too  salty,  add  a  pinch  of  sugar 
to  it. 

USE  OF  CHOPPING  BOARDS: 

Chopping  boards  made  of  hardwood  can  be  of  any  size 
from  the  tiny  3"  x  5"  cheese  boards  to  cabinet  size  in  which 
a  section  of  the  counter  is  a  2"  thick  hardwood  chopping 
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block.  Purpose  of  the  board  is  to  protect  the  counter  top 
from  the  sharp  blade  of  a  knife  or  pounding  tooL 

The  tiny  boards  are  convenient  for  small  tasks  such  as 
dividing  a  stick  of  butter,  cutting  a  lemon,  orange  or  grape- 
fruit. One  large  enough  to  keep  meat  chunks  or  chopped 
vegetables  on  the  board  should  be  used  to  minimize  crowd- 
ing and  overflow  on  to  the  counter.  A  12"  x  18"  board  is 
large  enough  for  most  families. 

Chopping  boards  should  be  washed  before  putting  away. 
Most  of  the  time  a  quick  rinse  under  running  water  is 
enough  unless  there  is  some  build  up  of  meat  juice  and 
flour  on  the  board,  then  the  residue  may  need  to  be  scraped 
off.  Use  a  plastic  "chore  girl"  rather  than  a  metal  "chore 
boy"  or  a  sharp  knife  for  scraping  to  prevent  splintering  of 
the  wood.  Never  allow  the  board  to  soak  in  water  or  it  may 
warp  or  split  apart  at  the  seams.  Dry  thoroughly  with  a 
clean  tea  towel  or  a  paper  towel  before  putting  it  away.  If 
there  is  a  flour  paste  on  the  board  made  from  a  combination 
of  meat  juice  and  flour,  wash  it  off  with  cold — not  hot — 
water.  Hot  water  will  cook  flour  paste  and  make  it  cling 
more  tightly  to  the  board. 

CARE  OF  PASTRY  BOARDS: 

Pastry  boards  should  never  be  washed  or  used  as  a  chop- 
ping block.  The  build  up  of  dough  on  the  board  can  be 
removed  by  scraping  it  off  with  the  side  of  a  fork  or  a  dull 
dinner  knife.  Hold  it  at  a  right  angle  to  the  board;  grasp 
the  tines  of  the  fork  or  the  blade  of  the  knife  with  both 
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hands — thumbs  on  one  side,  fingers  on  the  other — rest  the 
lower  edge  on  the  board,  exert  light  pressure  on  top;  scrape 
back  and  forth  until  dough  spots  are  gone.  Never  use  the 
sharp  pointed  prongs  of  the  fork,  a  sharp  edged  knife  or  a 
metal  sponge  for  this  purpose;  there  is  too  much  danger  of 
splintering  wood. 

When  all  dough  spots  are  gone,  wipe  the  board  with  a 
clean  tea  towel.  Never  wash  a  pastry  board  or  it  will  re- 
move the  oil  that  has  soaked  into  the  wood.  This  oil  im- 
pregnation helps  to  prevent  dough  from  sticking  to  the  board 
and  it  also  makes  the  board  easier  to  clean. 

Clean  wood  rolling  pins  the  same  way.  Be  careful  each 
time  to  wipe  off  all  flour  from  both  board  and  rolling  pin. 
Stale  flour  often  attracts  weevils. 

Some  cooks  prefer  a  piece  of  canvas  instead  of  a  pastry 
board  on  which  to  roll  pie  crust  or  knead  rolls  and  bread. 
Some  rolling  pins  are  made  of  glass,  may  be  opened  at  one 
end,  filled  with  ice  water  which  chills  the  dough  as  it  is  rolled. 
This  chilling  helps  solidify  the  fat  to  prevent  stickiness.  If 
no  rolling  pin  is  available,  use  a  smooth,  clean  pop  bottle. 
All  glass  rolling  pins  can  and  should  be  washed  clean  each 
time  they  are  used. 

Wax  paper  or  a  clean  tea  towel  on  top  of  the  cabinet 
can  be  substituted  for  the  pastry  board,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  it  from  wrinkling  and  causing  creases  in  the  dough. 
If  wax  paper  is  used,  spread  it  on  a  damp  counter  top.  The 
dampness  will  help  the  paper  cling  to  the  counter.  Fold  up 
the  used  paper,  keeping  the  flour  inside,  and  discard  it. 
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ELECTRIC  MIXER: 

Mixers  may  be  portable  or  stationary.  The  portable 
ones  are  the  least  expensive,  may  be  used  in  any  area,  clean 
easily  and  require  the  least  storage  space. 

Rinse  off  beater  blades  before  use.  To  operate  properly 
both  beater  blades  must  be  securely  seated  in  their  sockets. 
Insert  one  at  a  time.  Put  the  palm  of  the  hand  over  large 
end  of  the  blade  and  push.  Listen  for  that  "click"  that  indi- 
cates proper  seating.  Insert  second  blade,  press  on  bottom 
of  that  blade  until  it  clicks.  Check  to  see  if  both  are  secure 
by  pulling  gently  on  each  blade.  Strong  pressure  will  pull 
blades  out  of  their  sockets,  because  this  is  the  way  blades 
are  removed  if  the  mixer  does  not  have  an  ejector  button. 

Turn  mixer  on  slow  speed  before  dipping  blades  into 
ingredients  in  the  bowl.  If  there  is  only  a  humming  sound 
but  no  movement,  it  indicates  improper  seating  of  the 
blades.  If  incorrectly  positioned,  the  blades  will  not  clear 
each  other  and  will  lock.  When  this  happens,  turn  off  the 
switch,  pull  out  the  plug,  pull  out  the  blades,  insert  them 
again,  replace  plug  in  the  wall,  turn  on  the  switch. 

If  both  liquid  and  dry  ingredients  are  in  the  mixing  bowl 
use  the  mixer  as  a  stirring  tool  before  the  power  is  turned  on. 
Move  the  mixer  blades  around  in  the  ingredients,  rotating 
the  bowl  with  the  other  hand  until  most  of  the  liquid  has 
been  absorbed  or  the  motion  of  the  beater  blades,  when 
turned  on,  may  kick  out  part  of  the  liquid  and  flour  onto  the 
cabinet  top  (or  walls)  and  increase  cleanup  time. 
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To  use  the  portable  mixer  properly,  hold  it  so  that  the 
blades  stand  upright  in  the  center  of  the  mixing  bowl  in  a 
vertical  position.  Turn  switch  to  "low"  for  initial  mixing, 
increase  to  "medium"  speed  and  then  to  "high".  Hold  the 
mixer  in  such  a  position  that  the  noise  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
If  the  mixer  is  tipped  and  the  blades  strike  the  bowl,  the 
noise  is  greatly  increased. 

While  blending  ingredients,  keep  turning  the  bowl  with 
the  free  hand  to  insure  uniform  mixing.  If  the  bowl  slides 
around  too  much  on  the  counter,  set  it  on  a  wet,  folded  dish 
cloth.  Stand  close  enough  to  the  counter  for  the  body  to 
act  as  a  shield  to  prevent  the  moving  bowl  from  creeping  too 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  counter  and  sliding  off  onto  the 
floor. 

Turn  off  the  switch  when  checking  consistency  of  mix- 
ture or  scraping  down  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  Stand  portable 
mixers  upright  on  the  counter  (just  like  an  iron),  allow 
batter  to  drip  back  into  the  bowl  before  scraping  down  the 
sides.  Make  sure  the  mixer  sits  firmly  on  the  counter- — 
push  the  cord  to  one  side  so  that  it  is  not  under  the  heel 
rest,  or  the  mixer  and  its  dripping  blades  may  fall  over  on 
the  counter.  Some  mixers  have  an  ejector  bar  on  the  bot- 
tom between  the  blades  and  the  heel.  If  this  kind  of  a  mixer 
is  being  used,  care  must  be  used  when  standing  the  mixer 
upright  to  prevent  hooking  the  ejector  bar  on  the  edge  of  the 
mixing  bowl.  The  weight  of  the  mixer  may  overturn  the 
bowl. 

Use  a  rubber  spatula  or  a  longhandled  spoon  for  scrap- 
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ing  down  batter  from  the  sides  of  the  bowl.  Because  of  its 
flexibility,  the  rubber  spatula  is  much  the  best.  Light  pres- 
sure on  the  handle  will  make  the  rubber  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  bowl,  follow  its  contour  all  the  way  to  the  bot- 
tom mixing  the  wet  and  dry  ingredients  together  as  it  moves 
along. 

Starting  at  the  rim,  press  the  end  of  the  rubber  spatula, 
not  just  the  tip,  against  the  side  of  the  bowl  and  go  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom;  turn  the  bowl  a  couple  of  inches  and  re- 
peat until  the  batter  that  has  collected  on  the  sides  above  the 
level  of  the  mixture  has  been  scraped  down  into  the  rest 
of  the  mixture.  Lay  the  side  of  the  spatula  against  the  side 
of  the  bowl,  tilt  the  edge,  press  it  firmly  against  the  surface, 
turn  the  bowl  with  the  free  hand  until  it  has  made  a  com- 
plete circle  and  collected  any  remaining  batter  missed  by 
the  up-down  motion  of  the  spatula.  Remove  batter  from 
spatula  by  pressing  the  flat  side  of  the  spatula  against  the 
rim  as  it  is  being  taken  out  of  the  bowl.  Turn  spatula  over, 
rake  off  excess  batter  on  the  other  side,  lay  it  on  a  small 
plate  near  the  mixing  bowl  until  needed  again. 

The  batter  is  too  thick  for  the  mixer  if  the  motor  begins 
to  labor  and  slow  down.  There  will  also  be  a  corresponding 
change  in  tone.  Turn  off  the  switch,  add  more  of  the  meas- 
ured liquid,  stir  it  in  with  the  beater  blades,  turn  on  the 
motor  for  thorough  blending.  Electric  mixers  may  be  used 
to  combine  ingredients  in  batters  that  will  be  quite  thick 
such  as  cookie  or  bread  doughs  but  use  them  only  when 
combining  the  liquid  with  enough  of  the  measured  dry  in- 
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gredients  to  make  a  medium-thick  batter,  then  remove  the 
mixer  and  stir  in  the  rest  of  the  dry  ingredients  with  a  large 
spoon.  To  continue  to  use  the  mixer  in  batter  that  is  too 
thick  for  it  puts  a  strain  on  the  motor  and  will  cause  the 
brushes  to  burn  out. 

If  a  stationary  mixer  is  being  used,  the  arm  on  the  mixer 
is  positioned  so  that  the  blades  will  be  in  a  vertical  position 
when  lowered  into  the  bowl,  the  bowl  will  rotate  on  its 
turn  table  while  the  batter  is  being  mixed  and  the  sides 
may  be  scraped  down  while  the  blades  are  in  motion.  Use 
nothing  but  the  rubber  spatula  for  this  purpose.  Carefully 
place  the  spatula  inside  the  bowl  keeping  the  flat  side 
against  the  inside  of  the  bowl  and  as  far  away  as  possible 
from  the  beater  blades.  Firmly  grasp  the  top  end  of  spatula 
handle,  curl  the  fingers  around  it,  point  the  thumb  toward 
the  rubber  scraper.  Make  a  tight  fist  to  keep  the  thumb 
away  from  the  rotating  blades,  press  edge  of  spatula  against 
side  of  bowl,  hand  in  contact  with  the  rim  to  keep  the  spatula 
against  the  side  of  the  bowl  and  away  from  the  rotating 
blades.  Use  the  other  hand  to  help  the  bowl  to  rotate. 
Make  two  or  three  complete  circles  with  the  bowl,  turn  off 
switch  and  remove  excess  batter  from  spatula  before  laying 
it  aside  by  raking  the  flat  sides  against  the  rim  of  the  bowl 
or  the  upper  stem  of  the  beater  blades. 

When  proper  consistency  of  batter  has  been  reached 
(test  it  with  the  finger  for  lumps  in  the  batter),  stand  the 
portable  mixer  upright  or  raise  the  arm  of  the  stationary 
mixer.    Be  sure  the  switch  has  been  turned  off  first  or  extra 
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time  will  be  needed  to  clean  the  counter  and  walls  of  batter 
splattered  on  them.  Let  as  much  batter  drip  off  the  blades 
as  possible;  push  the  ejector  button  to  release  the  blades; 
remove  one  blade  at  a  time.  Grasp  the  bottom  of  the  beater 
blade  with  thumb  and  forefinger  (no  need  to  get  all  the 
fingers  sticky) ,  pull  straight  out  from  the  mixer  and,  with  the 
free  hand,  hold  the  stem  and  strip  batter  off  of  each  blade 
with  only  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Drop  beater  blades  in 
water  to  soak  until  time  for  them  to  be  washed.  Batter  that 
has  dried  on  the  inside  of  the  blades  is  very  difficult  to 
remove.  Use  a  bottle  brush  for  cleaning  that  hard-to-get-at 
area. 

BLENDERS: 

Read  and  follow  the  manufacturer's  directions  that 
come  with  the  blender  before  preparing  food  to  be  chopped, 
pulverized  or  emulsified  in  the  blender. 

Blenders  that  have  the  containers  and  blades  molded  to- 
gether may  not  be  quite  as  easy  to  clean  as  those  which 
have  blades  that  can  be  separated  from  the  container  and 
washed  separately  but  this  inconvenience  is  offset  by  the 
assurance  that  the  sections  will  never  separate  and  allow  the 
liquids  to  leak  out  when  the  container  is  being  placed  on 
the  base  or  is  being  removed  from  it. 

Plastic  containers  are  preferable  to  glass.  If  they  do 
happen  to  tip  over  and  fall  to  the  floor,  the  plastic  may 
crack,  but  it  will  not  shatter,  as  a  glass  one  might. 

Never  pour  boiling  liquids  into  the  blender.    If  the  con- 
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tainer  is  glass,  it  may  crack;  if  it  is  plastic,  the  heat  may 
cause  it  to  warp. 

There  are  many  uses  for  blenders  besides  mixing  of  fruit 
juices,  milk  shakes  and  other  drinks.  Use  them  for  making 
delicious  cream  soups  from  whatever  leftover  vegetables  one 
can  find  in  the  refrigerator.  If  the  leftovers  have  been  in 
the  refrigerator  for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  smell  them  to 
determine  freshness.  If  any  hint  of  sourness  is  detected,  do 
not  use  but  discard  immediately.  Add  a  little  coffee  cream 
or  evaporated  milk  to  the  vegetables  in  the  blender,  blend 
at  high  speed  for  about  a  minute;  heat  in  a  sauce  pan  just 
to  the  boiling  point,  taste,  add  salt  and  pepper  if  desired. 

If  onions  or  celery  are  to  be  used  in  the  blended  ingredi- 
ents, chop  them  separately,  cook  slightly  in  the  saucepan 
before  rest  of  ingredients  are  added.  Raw  onions  in  the 
blender  (unless  a  very  small  amount  is  used)  may  make  the 
product  taste  too  strongly  of  onions;  the  tough  string  fiber 
of  celery  put  through  the  blender  may  be  unpleasant,  unless 
the  strings  are  strained  out  and  discarded. 

Salad  dressings  can  be  blended  in  a  matter  of  seconds, 
cabbage  pieces  or  small  chunks  of  carrot  can  be  grated  by 
a  couple  of  flicks  of  the  switch,  saving  both  time  and  effort. 

Do  not  try  to  whip  egg  whites  in  the  blender;  this  job  is 
much  better  done  by  the  rotary  egg  beater  or  the  electric 
mixer. 

Always  have  the  container  on  its  base,  the  lid  in  place 
and  held  down  by  one  hand  before  the  switch  is  turned  on. 
If  liquid  begins  to  run  out  around  the  rim  of  the  lid,  the 
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container  is  too  full.  Turn  off  the  switch,  allow  blades  to 
stop  rotating,  remove  the  container  from  the  base,  pour  out 
part  of  the  mixture,  blend  the  two  portions  separately,  then 
stir  them  together.  A  quick  check  to  determine  if  the  con- 
tainer is  too  full:  bend  the  index  finger,  hook  the  second 
joint  over  the  rim  and  do  not  allow  liquid  to  come  above 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  Have  the  container  seated  on  its  base 
before  foods,  especially  liquids,  are  put  into  it.  Pour  liquids 
into  the  container  from  a  pitcher  to  further  minimize  the 
danger  of  spillage. 

If  particles  of  solid  food  do  not  chop  properly  and  they 
kick  around  on  top  of  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
blender,  check  for: 

1.  Too  large  size  of  pieces.  Be  sure  switch  is  off  and 
rotating  blades  have  come  to  a  full  stop  before  placing 
fingers,  a  fork  or  spoon  inside  the  container. 

Sometimes  an  on-off-on-off  flick  of  the  switch  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  allow  the  larger  pieces  to  fall  back  into  the 
blades  to  be  cut  into  smaller  pieces.  Try  it;  check  again. 
If  the  pieces  are  still  too  large,  take  them  out  of  the  blender, 
cut  them  into  smaller  sizes,  return  to  the  container,  turn  on 
the  switch.  When  all  pieces  have  been  reduced  to  a  uniform 
size,  the  sound  will  change  and  there  will  be  a  steady  hum 
instead  of  a  sound  like  that  of  hail  hitting  the  window  pane. 

2.  Amount  of  liquid.  Some  vegetables  such  as  carrots 
may  need  the  addition  of  liquid  to  assist  in  the  grinding 
process.  Check  directions  for  amounts  to  add  and  when 
needed. 
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3.  Dry  pulverized  food  in  cup  at  base  of  the  blades. 
Crackers,  dry  bread,  nut  meats  do  not  need  (should  not 
have)  liquids  to  assist  in  the  blending  process,  but  if  there 
are  large  pieces  on  top  which  do  not  respond  to  the  on-off- 
on-off  flick  of  the  switch,  empty  the  container,  loosen  the 
tightly  packed  particles  around  base  of  blades  with  the 
fingers  or  the  tip  of  a  knife,  empty  out  these  fine  particles, 
return  large  pieces  to  the  blender,  turn  on  switch. 

Wash  the  blender  as  soon  as  food  has  been  removed 
from  it.  Fill  container  about  half  full  of  warm  water,  add 
a  few  drops  of  liquid  detergent  or  soap  powder,  put  on  lid, 
hold  it  in  place,  turn  on  switch,  turn  off  switch,  empty  soapy 
water,  rinse  with  clear  water.  Fill  container  about  half  full 
of  clear  water,  set  it  on  its  base,  flick  the  switch,  rinse  again, 
let  drain  upside  down.  Dry  both  lid  and  container,  replace 
them  on  the  base.  If  only  dry  ingredients — bread,  crackers 
or  nut  meats — have  been  reduced  to  crumbs  in  the  blender, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wash  it.  Loosen  all  particles  around 
the  blades,  turn  upside  down,  tap  the  rim  of  the  container, 
then  wipe  the  inside  and  outside  with  a  clean  tea  towel. 

RECIPES: 

Keep  favorite  recipes  in  a  loose-leaf  note  book  or  books. 
Separate  them  into  sections — meats;  salads;  vegetables;  des- 
serts. Arrange  each  division  in  alphabetical  order  and  the 
desired  recipe  will  be  easy  to  find. 

Recipes  of  a  more  permanent  nature  may  be  copied 
onto  plastic  sheets  which  can  be  bought  in  pre-cut  sizes 
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SVi "  by  11",  9"  by  12",  or  IP/2"  by  11".  One  source  is 
the  American  Thermoform  Company.3  The  cost  is  about 
twice  the  price  of  Braille  paper  but  the  sheets  can  be  wiped 
off  with  a  damp  cloth  without  damage.  However,  the  plas- 
tic will  absorb  oil  or  grease.  Scotchtape  the  recipe  to  the 
cabinet  door  above  the  work  area  to  keep  it  off  the  counter 
and  wipe  the  fingers  clean  before  each  time  it  is  checked. 

A  volunteer  Braille  transcribing  group  that  has  a  plas- 
tic-forming machine  will  duplicate  your  Braille  paper  recipe 
on  plastic  for  the  cost  of  the  plastic.  Write  to  the  Library  of 
Congress4  for  a  list  of  transcribers  in  the  United  States  who 
duplicate  materials  for  the  blind.  The  list  will  indicate  the 
type  of  service  offered  by  each  group,  i.e.,  Braille;  large 
print;  tapes;  plastic  duplication. 

Braille  cookbooks  may  be  purchased  in  either  hard-  or 
paperback  from  several  sources.  Write  to  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind5  for  a  price  list  of  cookbooks 
that  may  be  ordered  from  them.  One  excellent  one,  The 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Cookbook  (adapted  from 
the  print  one  by  the  same  name)  can  be  purchased  in  sec- 
tions: Meat;  Salads;  Desserts,  and  Casseroles.  Order  one 
section  at  a  time  as  the  budget  permits.     The  sections  on 


3See  Footnote  No.  1   (EQUIPMENT)  for  address 

4Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 1291  Taylor  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20542 

5American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,   1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Louisville,  KY  40206 
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vegetables  and  casseroles  was  transcribed  later  in  hardbacks. 

A  3-volume  hardback  cookbook  written  by  Evelyn  Lee, 
a  blind  homemaker,  can  be  purchased  from  the  Braille  In- 
titute.6 

The  Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind7  offers  a 
two-volume  paperback  cookbook  in  Braille.  The  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind8  has  available  for  a  small  fee 
booklets  covering  areas  of  food  preparation.  Contact  your 
local  agency  for  the  blind  for  other  source  materials. 

If  you  have  more  than  one  Braille  cookbook  or  one  with 
an  inadequate  index,  make  a  card  file  with  a  card  for  each 
recipe  title.  Use  4"  by  6"  cards,  put  the  name  of  the  recipe 
on  the  bottom  line,  the  book  and  page  number  on  the  line 
above  it  and  any  other  information  above  that  such  as  the 
main  or  unusual  ingredients,  changes,  additions  or  substi- 
tutions are  to  be  made.  File  the  cards  upside  down  with  the 
Braille  on  the  back  of  them;  then  the  title  can  be  located 
without  removing  the  card  from  the  box  by  reaching  the 
forefinger  over  the  top  of  the  card  and  to  the  back.  When 
the  proper  card  has  been  located  (list  them  in  alphabetical 
order),  do  not  remove  it  from  the  box  but  stand  it  on  end 
while  planning  the  menu.    Several  cards  may  be  standing 


6The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North  Vermont  Avenue,  Los 

Angeles,  CA  90029 
7Clovernook  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  7000  Hamilton  Avenue, 

Cincinnati,  OH  45231 

8The   New   York   Association  for  the   Blind,   Braille   Transcribing 

Service,  111  E.  59th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10022 
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upright  for  easy  referral  while  making  the  decision  as  to 
which  recipe  to  choose. 

For  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  unable 
to  read  Braille,  the  cassette  tape  recorder  (transistor) 
makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  cook  to  "read"  and  follow 
prerecorded  recipes.  This  push-button  recorder  is  small, 
easily  moved  from  one  section  of  the  cabinet  to  another 
with  no  electrical  cord  connection  to  get  in  the  way.  The 
small  cartridges  may  be  separated  into  sections — meats; 
salads;  vegetables,  etc  — and  stored  in  a  box  or  small  file 
cabinet,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  easy  location  of 
desired  recipe. 

Large  print  cookbooks  are  difficult  to  find.  Both  Betty 
Crocker9  and  the  Campbell  Soup  Company10  put  out  book- 
lets in  large  print  and  Braille  giving  instructions  and  recipes 
for  the  use  of  their  products,  The  New  York  Times  Large 
Print  Cookbook11  by  Jean  Hewitt  (hard  cover)  is  available, 
and  various  volunteer  transcribing  groups  across  the  nation 
may  be  willing  to  produce  large  print  recipes  at  the  request 
of  individuals.  (See  footnote  No.  4  to  obtain  information 
on  them.) 

Write  to  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Division  of 
Special  Education,  in  your  state  capitol  for  information  on 


transcribed  and  Distributed  by  the  Volunteers   Services  for  the 

Blind,  332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
10ibid. 
1  Published  by  Golden  Press,  New  York,  NY 
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names,  addresses  and  types  of  services  offered  by  each 
group. 

LABELS: 

There  are  pre-gummed  labels  or  labeling  kits  on  the 
market  for  marking  groceries,  but  it  is  much  cheaper  and 
just  as  efficient  to  make  the  labels  on  regular  Braille  paper. 
Leave  two  or  three  line  spaces  between  lines  and  three 
spaces  between  labels  for  easy  separation.  Use  a  perforated 
line  (dots  2-5)  across  the  page  between  the  Braille  lines. 
Fold  the  paper  on  this  perforated  line,  slip  the  blade  of  the 
scissors  under  the  fold  and  cut  on  the  perforated  line.  Then 
fold  the  open  space  between  the  labels  over  the  blade  of 
the  scissors  and  cut  them  apart.  Stick  the  label  to  the  top 
of  the  can  with  a  spot  of  white  glue.  These  inexpensive 
labels  can  be  discarded  with  the  can  and  no  time  is  spent  in 
searching  for  labels  that  cost  too  much  to  throw  away  after 
one  use. 

Arrange  cans  on  the  shelf  in  sections — fruits;  vege- 
tables; soups,  etc.  Place  them  in  alphabetical  order  if  space 
permits.  Labels  glued  to  the  top  of  the  can  are  read  with- 
out removing  the  can  from  the  shelf  and,  if  the  label  does 
come  loose,  it  does  not  drop  off. 

Another  method  of  marking  canned  goods  is  to  Braille 
the  label  on  a  3/r  by  5"  card,  secure  it  to  the  can  with  a  rub- 
ber band.  As  the  cans  are  opened,  place  the  cards  in  a  file 
box.   When  making  up  the  grocery  list,  the  items  in  short 
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supply  are  indicated  by  the  cards  in  the  box.  These  cards 
could  be  taken  to  the  grocery  store  and  placed  on  the  can 
as  the  item  is  removed  from  the  shelf  and  placed  in  the 
basket,  that  is,  if  the  cook  is  going  with  the  clerk  as  the  order 
is  assembled.  Since  prices  are  stamped  on  top  of  the  can, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  checker  at  the  cash  register 
reading  the  price. 

Braille  labels  do  not  need  to  be  made  for  all  packaged 
foods.  Brown  or  powdered  sugar,  Jell-o,  pudding  mixes, 
cake  and  frosting  mixes  and  any  other  that  have  a  double 
flap  on  the  top  in  which  the  top  flap  may  be  pried  up  can 
have  the  label  Brailled  on  the  flap.  Use  a  one-line  slate, 
designate  the  flavor  and  abbreviate  any  other  information 
necessary.  For  example,  choc-cake;  choc-frost;  lem-pud; 
lem;  rasp;  straw  or  other  flavor  standing  alone  would  indi- 
cate a  gelatin  dessert.  Keep  the  puddings  together,  gelatin 
desserts  in  another  section. 

Dehydrated  package  mixes  such  as  soups,  spaghetti 
sauce,  gravy  mixes,  salad  dressing,  seasonings,  etc.,  can  be 
Brailled  across  one  end  of  the  envelope  and  this  eliminates 
the  necessity  of  attaching  a  cutout  label. 

Foods  that  are  frequently  used  do  not  always  need 
labels.  They  might  be  identified  by  container,  e.g.,  canned 
milk  has  no  extended  rim;  baking  powder  comes  in  a  round 
metal  can  with  a  screw-off  or  pry-up  lid;  soda  is  packed  in  a 
rectangular  cardboard  box;  cocoa  is  usually  in  a  cardboard 
box  with  a  metal  top  and  pry-off  lid.  Location  on  the  shelf 
may  be  the  means  of  identification  if  the  container  is  always 
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returned  to  its  original  location.  Many  foods  may  be  iden- 
tified by  odor.  Vinegar  and  oil  may  be  purchased  in  bottles 
that  look  alike  but  one  "sniff"  quickly  tells  one  which  is 
vinegar.  Mayonnaise,  salad  dressings,  buttermilk,  molasses 
and  vanilla  can  also  be  identified  by  odor.  The  difference 
between  flour,  sugar,  cornstarch,  brown  sugar,  powdered 
sugar,  etc.,  can  be  identified  by  touch.  Pick  up  a  pinch  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger.    If  still  in  doubt,  taste  it. 

Frozen  foods  need  a  different  method  of  labeling  be- 
cause labels  will  not  remain  pasted  to  the  waxed  container 
and  the  moisture  in  the  freezer,  together  with  the  stacking 
of  containers,  cause  the  Braille  dots  on  regular  paper  to 
flatten  out  or  disappear.  Use  the  flaps  or  sides  from  waxed 
milk  cartons,  Braille  the  label  on  it,  fold  over  one  end,  slip 
a  rubber  band  in  the  fold  and  staple  it  down.  Slip  the  rub- 
ber band  around  the  package.  These  labels  can  be  used 
again  and  again.  An  even  more  permanent  label  can  be 
Brailled  on  strips  cut  from  the  plastic  lids  that  come  on 
coffee  cans,  shortening  cans,  etc.  Punch  a  hole  on  one  end 
of  the  label,  push  a  rubber  band  through  this  hole,  through 
the  loop  to  the  rubber  band  on  the  other  side  of  the  hole, 
pull  the  band  up  tight.  The  label  is  ready  to  be  attached 
to  a  frozen  food  package.  These  labels  can  be  easily  re- 
moved from  the  package,  saved  and  used  again. 

For  more  permanent  markings  on  canister  sets,  spice 
cans  or  other  containers,  use  adhesive-backed  transparent 
plastic  instead  of  Braille  paper  see  (EQUIPMENT  No.  1, 
paragraph  8).    Because  these  labels  are  transparent,  they 
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do  not  interefere  with  the  reading  of  the  print  label  by  a 
sighted  person.  The  labels  may  be  wiped  off  with  a  damp 
cloth  many  times  before  they  need  to  be  replaced. 

DISHWASHING  AND  CLEANUP: 

Organize  the  dishwashing  and  do  it  in  half  the  time. 
Wash  pots  and  pans  as  they  are  empties.  If  time  does  not 
permit  and  it  is  impossible  to  wash  them  as  soon  as  the  food 
is  removed,  fill  the  pans  nearly  full  of  water,  add  a  dash  of 
soap  and  let  them  soak  until  they  are  ready  to  be  washed. 
This  pre-soaking  will  loosen  food  that  may  have  stuck  to 
the  bottom  and  eliminate  much  scrubbing  and  scouring. 

Clear  all  dishes  from  the  table,  wipe  off  salt  and  pepper 
shakers,  sugar  bowl,  etc.,  if  they  are  sticky,  and  put  them 
away.  Place  dirty  dishes  on  one  side  of  the  sink;  scrape 
food  scraps  into  the  garbage  bag  or  disposal  unit.  Rinse 
individual  pieces  under  running  water,  checking  with  the 
fingertips  to  make  sure  that  all  particles  of  food  are  gone. 
Stack  dishes  in  order  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sink — 
plates  on  plates,  saucers  on  saucers,  sauce  dishes  in  sauce 
dishes.  Wash  off  table  and  work  areas.  If  there  are  food 
scraps  on  them  start  at  the  outside  edges,  bring  them  to  the 
center  with  the  wet  dishcloth;  spread  the  dishcloth  over  the 
top  of  the  crumbs,  push  the  outside  edges  of  the  cloth  to  the 
center  with  both  hands,  pick  up  crumbs,  rinse  off  cloth  in 
the  sink  and  repeat  until  all  food  particles  are  gone.  Check 
with  the  fingertips  for  dried-on  food  particles  and  scrub 
them  off  with  the  dishcloth.    Use  a  little  soap  if  the  spots 
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are  greasy.  Rinse  with  clear  water  (wet  dishcloth  rinsed 
free  of  soap)  and  dry  the  surfaces  with  a  paper  towel  or 
tea  towel.  If  not  dried  thoroughly,  the  counter  tops  will  not 
feel  slick  and  clean. 

Set  out  the  dish  drainer;  be  sure  that  the  drain  mat  under 
it  has  the  open  side  with  no  raised  edge  on  it  slightly  over 
the  edge  of  the  sink  so  that  water  will  drain  into  the  sink 
and  not  on  the  counter  top.  Prepare  warm,  soapy  dish- 
water. If  liquid  detergent  is  being  used,  put  in  only  a  few 
drops- — let  them  run  over  the  finger  tips,  then  swish  the 
hand  around  in  the  water.  Add  a  few  more  drops  if  no 
suds  formed  the  first  time;  be  careful  to  not  add  too  much. 
Excess  suds  on  the  dishes  is  more  difficult  to  rinse  off,  in 
addition  to  being  bad  for  the  plumbing. 

Wash  all  glasses  first,  rinse  under  running  water,  turn 
upside  down  in  the  dish  drainer.  Wash  silverware,  rinse, 
stack  in  the  silverware-holder  cups,  then  wash  the  dishes  and 
rinse  them.  By  the  time  all  of  the  dishes  have  been  washed, 
rinsed  and  placed  in  the  rack,  excess  water  will  have  drained 
off.  Dry  dishes  with  a  clean  tea  towel,  stack  them  on  the 
clean  counter — plates  on  plates,  etc. — then  put  them  away. 
Pick  up  a  handful  of  silverware,  dry  it  a  piece  at  a  time. 
Drop  each  piece  in  the  silverware  container  in  the  drawer 
as  it  is  dried. 

Empty  the  pre-soak  water  from  the  pots  and  pans. 
Loosen  all  food  particles  and  rinse  pans  before  putting  them 
in  the  dishwater.  If  the  pans  need  to  be  scoured,  try  a  plas- 
tic scraper  first  and  if  the  spots  still  refuse  to  loosen,  use  a 
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soap  impregnated  steel-wool  pad  along  with  some  scouring 
powder  and  work  until  the  whole  area  feels  slick  and  shin- 
ing. If  food  has  been  scorched  and  the  burned-on  spots 
refuse  to  budge,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  water, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  soda  and  pre-soak  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Scrub  the  spots  again.  Wash  all  pans  in  warm 
soapy  water,  rinse  and  dry  thoroughly. 

Empty  the  dish  pan,  rinse  it,  dry  it  and  put  it  away. 
Clean  the  sink  thoroughly  with  scouring  powder.  Some- 
times cooking  pans  in  the  sink  will  leave  black  streaks  that 
cannot  be  felt  with  the  fingers,  and  scouring  powder  will  re- 
move them.  If  you  want  to  bleach  the  dishcloth  and  clean 
the  sink  at  the  same  time,  sprinkle  scouring  powder  over 
the  bottom  of  the  sink,  cover  it  with  the  spread-out  dish- 
cloth, pour  a  little  liquid  bleach  around  the  outside  edges 
and  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  then  scour  bottom,  sides 
and  rim  of  sink.  If  this  mixture  is  too  strong  for  the  hands, 
use  a  rubber  glove.  All  dishcloths  should  be  bleached  regu- 
larly. If  they  begin  to  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  put  them 
in  a  bowl,  cover  with  water,  add  a  few  drops  of  liquid  bleach 
and  let  them  soak  for  about  thirty  minutes,  then  rinse  well 
and  wring  out,  spread  out  on  a  towel  bar  to  dry  and  air  out 
at  the  same  time.  To  freshen  sponges  used  for  dishwashing, 
soak  them  in  lemon  juice  and  water.  Rinse  several  times 
in  lukewarm  water.    Dry  in  the  sun. 

If  one  has  a  garbage  disposal  and  it  develops  a  foul  odor, 
put  half  a  lemon  (or  the  skin  from  a  whole  one)  into  the 
units  and  grind  it  up. 
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A  dishwasher  eliminates  some  handling  of  dishes,  uses 
much  hotter  water  than  the  hands  can  stand,  and  sterilizes 
them  with  steam  after  the  dishes  have  been  washed  and 
rinsed.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  wash  off  all  food  particles  from 
dishes  put  in  the  dishwasher,  despite  the  claims  of  manu- 
facturers. Check  dishes  as  they  are  taken  out,  especially 
the  plates,  to  see  if  they  feel  slick  and  clean. 

If  a  kitchen  baster  is  used,  do  not  put  it  in  the  dish- 
washer— it  is  plastic  and  will  melt  or  bend  from  the  heat. 
Neither  should  it  be  washed  by  removing  the  rubber  bulb. 
This  breaks  the  seal  and  may  cause  the  baster  to  leak  out 
juice.  Draw  warm  soapy  water  into  the  baster,  expel  it 
several  times  then  do  the  same  with  clear  warm  water  to 
remove  the  soap. 
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TOP  OF  STOVE  COOKING 

GENERAL: 

To  center  a  pan  on  a  cold  burner,  use  the  fingers  of 
both  hands.  Place  the  thumbs  and  little  fingers  on  the  outer 
edge  of  each  side  of  the  burner  and,  with  the  other  fingers, 
adjust  the  pan  to  fit  the  burner.  Turn  the  handle  to  the  side 
so  that  it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  front  edge  of  the  stove. 

When  placing  a  pan  on  a  hot  burner,  use  a  long-handled 
spoon  to  line  up  the  pan  with  the  burner  rim.  Stand  the 
spoon  upright  on  the  tip,  locate  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the 
burner,  push  the  pan  toward  the  spoon — holding  on  to  the 
handle  of  the  pan  to  prevent  tipping — until  the  two  come  in 
contact  with  each  other.  Check  relationship  of  pan  to  the 
back,  front  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  burner  by  the  same 
method.  Because  of  the  difference  in  size  of  pans  and  burn- 
ers, some  pans  may  not  completely  cover  the  burner,  some 
will  more  than  cover  it  and  an  adjustment  may  need  to  be 
made  in  the  position  of  the  spoon.  If  the  pan  and  burner 
are  the  same  size,  the  spoon  should  be  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion; if  the  pan  is  smaller  than  the  burner,  tip  the  spoon 
handle  a  little  toward  the  center  of  the  burner;  if  the  plan  is 
larger  than  the  burner,  tip  the  spoon  handle  away  from  the 
center. 

Practice  the  procedure  with  the  cold  pan  before  the  heat 
is  turned  on;  check  with  the  fingertips  to  see  if  the  pan  is 
really  centered  or  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  tilt  the  spoon  one 
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way  or  the  other  to  compensate  for  the  size  of  the  pan. 

When  the  pan  has  been  centered  and  the  heat  turned 
on,  check  again  by  swinging  the  hand  around  the  outside 
rim  of  the  pan  and  slightly  above  it  if  the  pan  is  hot.  If 
there  is  more  heat  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  adjust  the 
pan  to  cover  the  hot  spot. 

Place  foods  that  need  a  long  time  to  cook  on  the  back 
burners,  leaving  the  front  ones  free  for  foods  that  will  cook 
quickly  or  need  to  be  turned  or  stirred  frequently  during  the 
cooking  procedure. 

Always  turn  off  heat  before  removing  pan  from  the 
stove.  Use  mitts  on  both  hands  when  carrying  a  hot  pan; 
one  hand  on  the  handle,  the  other  supporting  the  pan  to 
prevent  it  from  tipping  and  spilling  its  contents. 

It  is  not  necessary  or  even  desirable  to  wear  mitts  con- 
stantly when  working  around  the  stove.  It  is  possible  to  find 
the  rim  of  a  hot  pan  without  using  a  glove  and  without  burn- 
ing the  fingers.  Use  a  fork,  knife  or  spoon  to  locate  the  pan. 
The  rim  can  be  safely  touched  if  "smacked"  quickly  and  the 
fingers  are  not  allowed  to  rest  on  the  hot  pan.  Starting 
higher  than  the  pan,  approach  it  with  short,  quick  smacks, 
lowering  the  hand  a  little  each  time  until  the  fingers  have 
located  the  rim.  The  handle  of  the  pan  or  the  knob  on  the 
lid  can  usually  be  held  with  the  bare  hand  if  it  is  made  of 
heat-resistant  material,  but  if  the  handle  is  metal,  as  with  an 
iron  skillet  or  an  all  metal  saucepan,  the  handle  will  pick  up 
heat  and  be  too  hot  to  carry  with  an  ungloved  hand. 

Never  touch  the  bottom  of  a  hot  frying  pan  with  the 
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fingertips.  Meat  in  a  hot  skillet  may  be  safely  touched, 
even  if  it  has  just  been  turned,  if  it  is  located  first  with  a 
long-handled  fork.  Follow  the  handle  of  the  fork  down  to 
the  meat  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  missing  the  piece 
of  meat  with  the  fingertips  and  touching  the  hot  grease  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

Observe  good  safety  rules  concerning  fire  by  keeping 
all  paper  and  cloth  items  away  from  an  open  flame  or  a  hot 
coil.  Never  lay  hot  pads,  mitts  or  paper  towels  on  the  stove. 
Keep  them  on  the  counter  near  the  stove.  If  a  paper  towel 
or  napkin  is  being  used  to  remove  excess  grease  from  bacon 
or  other  meat,  fold  it  and  place  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  low- 
sided  pan.  The  pan  can  then  be  safely  set  on  the  stove  or 
counter  beside  the  frying  pan. 

When  using  electrical  appliances  in  which  the  whole 
unit  becomes  hot,  such  as  an  electric  skillet,  grill,  waffle  iron, 
electric  saucepan  or  a  pressure  cooker,  approach  the  area 
with  a  spoon  or  fork  to  locate  the  handle  or  portion  which 
is  not  hot  and  is  safe  to  touch. 

If  melting  butter  or  chocolate,  heating  oil  for  frying, 
or  making  gravy  in  the  skillet  after  the  meat  has  been  re- 
moved, concentrate  on  the  task  and  do  not  leave  the  pan 
on  the  stove  unattended.  Keep  the  heat  low  under  all  foods 
that  burn  or  are  easily  scorched.  Stir  constantly  during  the 
thickening  process  unless  a  double  boiler  is  being  used  and 
the  food  is  protected  from  the  intense  heat  by  the  water  in 
the  bottom  pan.  Then  an  occasional  stirring  is  all  that  is 
needed,  but  cooking  time  will  be  prolonged. 
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A  very  low  flame  should  be  used  at  all  times  when  cook- 
ing foods  that  scorch  easily  such  as  milk,  egg  and  sugar  mix- 
tures. Reduce  the  flame  to  its  lowest  point  before  the  pan 
is  put  on  the  burner.  Turn  the  heat  on,  hold  the  hand  high 
over  the  flame,  gradually  lower  the  heat,  bringing  the  hand 
down  slowly  until  it  is  about  six  inches  above  the  flame. 
If  the  fire  goes  out,  the  cook  is  aware  of  it  immediately  and 
does  not  wait  until  gas  permeates  the  air  to  turn  off  the 
burner.  As  soon  as  the  proper  adjustment  is  achieved,  cen- 
ter the  pan  on  the  burner  with  the  long-handled  spoon  as 
directed  above. 

If  an  electric  stove  is  being  used,  use  the  low  setting 
from  the  beginning  rather  than  "high"  first  and  then  to 
"low".  Stir  the  mixture  frequently  while  heating  and  con- 
stantly after  it  begins  to  boil. 

While  stirring  the  mixture,  hold  on  to  the  handle  so  that 
if  the  pan  is  gradually  pushed  to  one  side  of  the  burner  by 
the  stirring  motion,  it  will  not  tip  over.  Check  the  position 
of  the  pan  with  a  clean  spoon  to  make  sure  that  the  pan  is 
centered  on  the  burner  before  turning  loose  of  the  handle. 
If  only  a  slight  downward  pressure  on  the  handle  causes  the 
pan  to  rock,  it  may  be  too  close  to  the  edge  of  the  burner 
and  needs  to  be  readjusted. 

If  an  all-metal  spoon  is  left  in  the  kettle  while  food  is 
cooking,  the  handle  will  become  too  hot  to  touch.  A 
wooden  spoon  or  one  with  an  insulated  handle  may  be  OK, 
but  it  is  better  to  remove  it  each  time  and  place  it  on  a  small 
dish  near  the  stove.     Metal  spoons  that  are  not  stainless 
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steel  may  discolor  if  allowed  to  stand  in  an  acid  food,  and 
some  may  even  cause  the  food  to  discolor  if  left  in  for  long 
periods  of  time.  To  remove  the  spoon,  turn  it  on  edge,  let 
as  much  food  as  possible  drip  off;  tap  the  handle  lightly 
against  the  rim  of  the  kettle  to  further  reduce  the  amount 
of  dripping. 

Remove  the  lid  from  hot  food,  especially  one  still  cook- 
ing on  the  stove,  by  using  the  lid  as  a  shield  to  protect  the 
arms  from  rising  steam.  Grasp  the  handle  and  tilt  the  cover 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  lid  the  farthest  from  the  body  comes 
up  first.  Let  the  condensed  moisture  run  back  into  the  pan 
to  prevent  drips,  then  turn  the  lid  upside  down  on  the  count- 
er (to  prevent  moisture  dripping  on  the  counter).  The  lid 
will  be  cool  enough  to  handle  with  the  bare  hand — unless 
it  is  a  heavy  iron  lid — when  it  is  time  to  replace  it  on  the  pot. 

A  liquid  has  reached  the  boiling  point  when  bubbles 
constantly  rise  to  the  surface  and  break.  The  increased 
speed  with  which  bubbles  rise  and  break  determines  the 
difference  between  a  "rolling  boil"  and  a  "simmer".  Do 
not  mistake  the  first  "sizzle"  that  comes  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  pan  for  a  "boil".  It  may  be  caused  by  heat  rising 
around  the  outside  of  the  pan.  This  is  especially  true  if 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  does  not  completely  cover  the  burner, 
and  heat  from  a  flame  or  a  hot  coil  extending  beyond  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  heats  the  side  of  the  pan  as  well  as  the 
bottom  of  it.  Touch  the  handle  of  the  saucepan;  when 
water  begins  to  boil  the  handle  will  begin  to  vibrate. 

As  soon  as  liquids  begin  to  boil,  reduce  the  heat  to  "sim- 
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mer".  This  will  maintain  boiling  temperature  (212°  F.) 
without  causing  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  liquids  and  the 
subsequent  scorching  of  food.  Keep  a  tight  lid  on  the  sauce- 
pan to  also  reduce  the  evaporation  of  moisture  inside  the 
pan. 

Draining  liquids  from  cooked  foods:  There  are  several 
methods  for  removing  excess  moisture  from  food,  some  of 
which  are: 

1 .  Take  the  saucepan  with  vegetables  to  be  drained  to 
the  sink.  Tilt  lid  slightly  so  that  it  is  not  seated  securely 
inside  the  rim  of  the  pan.  Hold  the  handle  of  the  saucepan 
in  one  hand,  the  knob  on  the  lid  in  the  other.  Press  the  lid 
firmly  against  the  saucepan,  tip  pan  gradually  and  drain 
until  the  sound  of  liquids  running  into  the  sink  is  no  longer 
heard.  Be  sure  the  rim  of  the  pan  is  a  little  lower  than  the 
bottom  side.  It  might  be  wise  to  use  mitts  on  both  hands 
while  draining  liquids  from  hot  foods  to  protect  the  fore- 
arms from  escaping  steam. 

2.  Remove  the  lid;  hold  the  saucepan  in  one  hand,  the 
wire  strainer  in  the  other  over  the  sink.  Rest  the  rim  of  pan 
on,  and  just  inside,  the  rim  of  the  strainer.  Pour  toward 
center  of  sieve.  Tip  the  saucepan  up-side-down,  let  con- 
tents fall  into  the  sieve;  let  drain  for  a  couple  of  seconds, 
then  reverse  procedure  and  return  food  to  the  saucepan. 
Place  over  a  very  low  fire  to  keep  warm  while  serving.  If 
the  food  needs  to  be  kept  hot  for  a  longer  period  while  last 
minute  preparations  are  being  made,  leave  the  food  in  the 
strainer,  set  it  in  the  saucepan,  add  a  fourth  cup  of  water, 
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cover  with  pan  lid,  place  over  low  heat  to  steam  until 
needed. 

3.  Place  a  colander  a  little  larger  than  the  saucepan 
over  the  pan  upside  down.  Hold  it  in  place  with  gloved 
hands,  fingers  on  top  of  colander  ears,  thumbs  on  the  bot- 
tom; turn  pan  over  toward  the  sink  faucet,  letting  contents 
fall  into  the  colander;  drain  for  an  instant;  turn  saucepan 
and  colander  right  side  up  allowing  vegetables  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  pan.  Remove  colander,  cover  pan  and  place 
over  very  low  heat  to  keep  warm  until  serving  time. 

4.  Vegetables  cooked  in  a  very  small  amount  of  water, 
tightly  covered  to  contain  the  steam,  may  have  the  lid  re- 
moved and  continue  to  cook  until  all  the  water  has  been 
evaporated.  This  method  of  cooking  vegetables  may  be  de- 
sirable from  the  standpoint  of  conserving  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  that  dissolve  in  water  and  are  drained  away  when 
the  water  is  poured  off,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  during 
the  process  or  the  vegetables  will  scorch  if  the  pot  is  left 
unattended  at  the  last  moment.  Listen  carefully  and  as 
soon  as  there  is  no  sound  of  boiling  water  coming  from  the 
pan  and  the  vegetables  begin  to  "sizzle"  and  sputter,  take 
the  cue  and  remove  the  pan  from  the  heat. 

SPAGHETTI,  MACARONI,  NOODLES,  (PASTA): 

These  starchy  pastas  need  to  be  cooked  in  plenty  of 
rapidly  boiling  water  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  a 
gummy  mass  as  they  cook.  The  method  of  cooking  will 
be  the  same  for  all  three. 
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Fill  a  6-quart  sauce  pot  (one  with  handles  on  both  sides) 
two-thirds  full  of  water.  Add  a  tablespoon  of  salt  and  one 
of  oil.  Always  choose  the  large  sauce  pot — more  water 
than  necessary  is  better  than  a  small  amount  of  water  that 
does  not  allow  free  and  easy  movement  of  the  individual 
pieces.  If  the  pan  is  more  than  two-thirds  full  of  water,  it 
may  boil  over  after  the  pastas  have  been  added  and  the  water 
begins  to  again  boil  rapidly.  Oil  floating  on  top  of  the 
water  will  cause  the  starchy  bubbles  to  burst  as  they  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  this  helps  to  prevent  the  pot  from  boiling 
over. 

Set  out  the  colander  that  just  fits  the  top  of  the  sauce 
pot  and  a  pair  of  mitts.  Bring  water  to  a  rolling  boil  (one 
can  hear  the  bursting  of  the  air  bubbles  as  they  come  to  the 
surface);  pick  up  a  handful  of  spaghetti  or  noodles  in  one 
hand,  the  long-handled  spoon  in  the  other;  locate  the  center 
of  the  pot  with  the  spoon,  drop  in  spaghetti  or  noodles,  stir- 
ring them  around  in  the  water  as  they  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Keep  the  water  boiling  over  high  heat;  add  remainder  of 
pastas,  a  handful  at  a  time.  Macaroni,  because  of  the 
smaller  pieces,  may  be  poured  into  the  water  from  a  pan  or 
bowl.  After  all  pieces  have  been  added,  stir  again,  bring 
water  to  a  boil  and  reduce  heat  to  the  point  that  will  keep 
the  water  boiling  but  the  bursting  of  air  bubbles  will  be  at 
a  slower  rate. 

Cooking  time  will  be  7-15  minutes  or  as  the  package 
directs.  The  cook  can  test  for  doneness  after  the  first  seven 
minutes  by  dipping  up  a  piece  or  two  with  the  slotted  spoon; 
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allow  a  little  time  to  cool,  then  taste.  Pastas  need  to  be  firm 
but  not  mushy,  with  no  hard  core  in  the  center.  Doneness 
can  also  be  tested  by  pressing  the  sample  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger.    If  tender,  the  piece  will  separate  easily. 

When  done,  turn  off  heat,  pick  up  pot  with  gloved 
hands,  carry  it  to  the  sink;  place  the  colander  upside  down 
over  the  pot,  matching  the  handles  and  making  sure  the 
colander  is  seated  in  the  sauce  pot  rim.  Put  fingers  of 
gloved  hands  on  top  of  handles,  thumbs  underneath;  hold 
colander  handles  down  firmly  on  the  sauce  pot  handles,  and 
turn  pot  upside  down  over  the  sink  toward  the  faucet.  The 
steam  will  be  directed  toward  the  wall  instead  of  the  face. 
Let  water  drain  out;  set  colander  in  the  sink,  remove  pot  and 
set  aside.  Remove  gloves  and  as  soon  as  the  handles  of  the 
colander  are  cool  enough  to  touch  (about  a  minute),  turn 
on  the  warm  water,  pick  up  colander  in  both  hands  to  pre- 
vent it  from  tipping  over  and  spilling  its  contents  into  the 
sink;  move  it  back  and  forth  under  the  running  water  to 
wash  off  all  excess  starch  or  the  pasta  will  become  sticky 
and  gummy  as  it  stands.  If  spaghetti  is  to  be  served  with 
meat  balls  and  sauce  over  it,  set  the  colander  in  the  sauce 
pot,  right-side  up,  pour  a  cup  of  warm  water  over  it,  cover 
with  a  tightfitting  lid  and  return  to  the  stove.  Bring  the 
water  to  a  boil,  reduce  heat  to  "simmer"  and  steam  spaghetti 
until  ready  to  serve.  Dip  up  individual  servings  with  a  pair 
of  tongs.    Ladle  sauce  over  the  top. 

If  spaghetti,  macaroni  or  noodles  are  to  be  used  in  a 
casserole,  this  reheating  on  top  of  the  stove  is  not  necessary, 
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and  the  pastas  can  be  combined  immediately  with  sauce  or 
mixed  with  other  ingredients  to  be  baked  in  a  buttered  cas- 
serole. To  make  layers  in  a  casserole  between  which  sauce 
or  cheese  will  be  placed,  transfer  the  cooled  macaroni  or 
noodles  to  the  casserqle  with  the  hand,  spreading  it  around 
in  the  dish  with  the  fingers.  Add  sauce,  alternating  layers, 
ending  with  sauce  on  top. 

Cooked  pastas,  well  washed  with  cold  water,  may  be 
stored  in  the  refrigerator  in  a  covered  container  and  used 
at  a  later  date.  Do  not  keep  them  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  then  check  the  surface  and  remove  any  bits  that  feel 
dry  and  hard.  If  the  pasta  has  been  kept  too  long  and  it 
has  begun  to  spoil,  a  sour  odor  is  easily  detected. 

A  pound  of  spaghetti  will  serve  six,  a  half-pound  ( 8  oz. ) 
of  macaroni  or  noodles  combined  with  sauce  and  other  in- 
gredients will  serve  five  or  six. 

Cooked,  rinsed,  chilled  macaroni  can  be  substituted  for 
potatoes  in  a  salad,  adding  rest  of  ingredients  called  for  in 
the  recipe.  Add  more  salad  dressing  as  needed  to  make  it 
moist. 

RICE: 

A  good  rule  to  remember  when  preparing  rice  is  to  use 
twice  as  much  water  as  rice,  add  a  half -teaspoon  salt  to  each 
cup  water,  and  bring  the  salted  water  to  a  boil.  Add  the  rice, 
stirring  it  around  to  coat  all  the  grains  with  liquid;  bring 
water  to  a  boil,  reduce  heat  to  "simmer".  Cover  tightly 
and  steam  (don't  lift  lid)  for  25-30  minutes.    If  very  dry 
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rice  is  desired,  remove  lid  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  let 
steam  for  10-15  minutes  longer  to  evaporate  all  the  mois- 
ture. If  a  sizzling  sound  is  heard  before  the  time  is  up,  turn 
off  heat  since  this  indicates  that  the  rice  is  dry  and  cooking 
beyond  this  point  will  cause  the  rice  to  stick  to  the  pan  and 
it  may  also  scorch. 

Pre-cooked  rice  may  take  five  minutes  or  less  to  cook. 
Follow  the  directions  on  the  package. 

One  cup  whole  grain  rice  will  produce  three  cups  cooked 
rice. 

HOTCAKES: 

Choose  an  iron  skillet  or  griddle  for  making  hotcakes  if 
one  is  available.  The  thick  iron  bottom  distributes  and 
holds  the  heat  more  evenly  than  the  thin  aluminum  or  stain- 
less steel  ones.  The  skillet,  rather  than  the  griddle,  may  be 
better  for  some  because  it  has  sides  (the  griddle  has  none — 
it  is  a  flat  round  plate  of  iron  with  a  handle  and  a  very  low 
rim).  The  sides  of  the  skillet  are  helpful  in  identifying  the 
location  of  the  center  of  the  skillet.  An  electric  skillet  is 
also  a  good  choice  because  it  has  a  thick  bottom  which  dis- 
tributes the  heat  evenly  and  the  correct  frying  temperature 
is  simple  to  maintain.  The  more  expensive  stainless  steel, 
aluminum  or  porcelain  coated  skillets  that  have  a  heat  core 
between  the  two  bottom  layers  of  metal  (check  the  descrip- 
tive material  when  purchasing  a  new  one)  will  distribute  the 
heat  evenly  and  turn  out  a  nicely  browned  product. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  the  skillet  with  a  thin  coat  of  oil 
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(one  or  two  tablespoons),  spread  it  all  over  the  bottom  of 
the  skillet  and  remove  the  excess  with  a  paper  towel.  (If 
any  area  is  not  well  coated  with  oil,  the  hotcake  will  stick 
at  that  spot. )  Center  the  skillet  on  the  burner  and  heat  it 
until  drops  of  water  flipped  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  can 
be  heard  to  "sizzle"  and  bounce  around  on  the  surface,  then 
reduce  the  heat  to  "medium  low". 

Move  the  mixing  bowl  as  close  to  the  skillet  as  possible 
and  with  a  fork  or  spoon  in  the  opposite  hand,  check  out  the 
inside  area  of  the  skillet;  mentally  calculate  the  distance 
from  the  mixing  bowl  to  the  center  of  the  skillet.  (Or  try 
it  with  the  empty  cup — let  the  bottom  of  the  cup  touch  the 
inside  of  the  skillet  sides;  move  it  around  to  find  the  center.) 
Fill  a  one-third  cup  (or  a  one-fourth  cup)  measuring  cup 
full  of  batter,  rake  off  the  bottom  of  the  cup  against  the  rim 
of  the  mixing  bowl  to  prevent  drips  on  the  counter  and  pour 
the  batter  into  the  center  of  the  pan.  The  spoon  or  fork  in 
the  other  hand  can  be  held  against  the  outside  of  the  skillet 
to  identify  the  outer  limits  and  prevent  pouring  batter  out- 
side the  skillet.  (After  the  first  few  times,  this  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  approxi- 
mate center  of  the  pan. )  Do  not  attempt  to  fry  more  than 
one  hotcake  at  a  time.  It  is  better  to  have  one  large  hot- 
cake  that  is  in  the  center  of  the  skillet  than  two  smaller  ones 
that  may  overlap  or  stick  together  and  cause  difficulty  when 
they  are  turned. 

The  batter  must  be  thin  enough  (about  like  pudding)  to 
pour  readily  from  the  cup.    Since  hotcake  batter  thickens 
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as  it  stands,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  more  milk  than  the 
recipe  calls  for  or  add  extra  milk  after  part  of  the  batter 
has  been  used.  One  of  the  long-handled  measuring  cups 
makes  a  perfect  dipper  and  gets  just  the  right  amount  each 
time.  When  the  batter  begins  to  thicken,  it  causes  more 
drag  on  the  cup  and  tells  the  cook  when  it  is  time  to  add 
more  liquid. 

If  the  batter  does  not  cause  a  sizzling  sound  when  it  hits 
the  pan,  increase  the  heat  slightly.  If  the  skillet  is  too  hot 
when  the  batter  is  poured  into  it,  the  hotcake  may  burn  on 
the  bottom  before  it  is  ready  to  be  turned.  Allow  the  cake 
to  cook  for  about  two  minutes  (one  minute  may  be  enough 
if  the  batter  is  thin).  Listen  for  the  steam  escaping  and 
the  bubbling  sound  as  the  hotcake  cooks.  As  soon  as  this 
is  no  longer  heard,  turn  the  pancake  over;  brown  the  other 
side. 

To  turn  a  hotcake,  lay  the  bottom  of  the  pancake  turner 
on  the  counter,  curl  the  fingers  around  the  handle,  extend 
the  forefinger  down  on  the  metal  part  of  the  handle  then 
stand  it  on  end  (handle  straight  up  in  the  air).  Take  hold 
of  the  skillet  handle  with  the  other  hand  to  steady  it  and 
prevent  it  from  being  pushed  off  the  burner;  bring  the  turner 
to  the  side  of  the  skillet,  up  and  over  the  rim,  let  the  lower 
edge  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  skillet,  not  just  one  corner 
(rock  it  sideways  to  tell).  Press  down  slightly  with  the 
forefinger  on  the  handle  and  slide  the  turner  toward  the 
center  of  the  skillet.  Scoop  up  the  hotcake  on  the  turner. 
If  it  seems  to  be  stuck,  keep  pressure  on  the  handle  with  the 
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index  finger  to  keep  the  pancake  turner  flat  on  the  bottom 
of  the  skillet,  back  it  up  a  time  or  two  and  try  again  until 
the  hotcake  is  completely  free.  Push  the  pancake  turner 
with  the  hotcake  on  it  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  skillet,  lift 
up  gently;  if  the  hotcake  drops  off,  back  up  the  pancake 
turner  and  try  again.  Do  not  probe  around  in  the  skillet 
with  the  tip  of  the  turner  looking  for  the  hotcake  because 
the  uncooked  batter  on  the  top  side  will  stick  to  the  turner 
and  it  in  turn  may  stick  to  the  underside  of  the  hotcake  when 
it  is  resting  on  the  turner  and  make  turning  more  difficult. 

As  soon  as  the  cake  seems  to  be  resting  securely  on  the 
turner,  raise  both  of  them  to  the  top,  let  the  bottom  of  the 
turner  rest  on  the  rim  of  the  skillet  and  flip  the  hotcake 
toward  the  center.  If  the  movement  is  too  slow,  the  hotcake 
will  slide  off  the  turner  into  the  pan  without  being  turned; 
if  done  too  quickly,  the  cake  may  land  on  the  stove,  the 
counter,  or  the  floor.  If  you  hear  a  dull  thud,  the  cooked 
side  landed  on  the  bottom;  if  it  sizzles,  the  cake  turned  over 
and  the  raw  side  is  down.  Cooking  time  on  the  second  side 
will  be  less  than  the  first  since  the  batter  is  hot  all  the  way 
through. 

To  test  for  doneness  before  removing  the  hotcake  from 
the  skillet,  slip  the  pancake  turner  under  one  edge  of  the 
cake,  lift  up  just  enough  to  let  the  hotcake  drop  off.  If  a 
gentle  "ploop"  is  heard,  the  cake  is  brown  and  ready  to  come 
out  of  the  pan.  If  the  hotcake  folded  over  (as  it  does  some- 
times if  turning  was  attempted  too  soon),  it  may  be  brown 
on  both  sides  but  doughy  in  the  center.    As  the  hotcake  is 
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lifted  out  of  the  skillet,  steady  it  on  the  pancake  turner  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  (it  will  not  be  too  hot  to  touch)  and 
bring  it  to  the  plate  which  should  be  sitting  on  the  counter 
close  to  the  skillet. 

Hotcakes  should  be  served  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  skillet  and  brought  to  the  table 
on  a  warm  plate.  Plates  can  be  put  in  a  150  oven  for  about 
ten  minutes  while  the  batter  is  being  prepared  or  they  may 
be  warmed  on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  over  a  pilot  light. 
Smack  the  edge  of  the  plate  with  the  fingertips  to  see  if  it  is 
too  hot  to  pick  up  with  the  bare  hands.  If  it  seems  desir- 
able to  fry  several  cakes  before  serving  them,  keep  the 
cooked  ones  warm  in  the  oven  ( 150° ) ;  place  a  folded  paper 
towel  between  the  cakes  to  absorb  the  dampness  and  prevent 
them  from  becoming  soggy.  The  storage  pan  can  be  kept 
on  top  of  the  stove  and  covered  each  time  a  hotcake  is  added 
to  the  stack  but  if  one  is  using  a  gas  stove,  be  sure  that  no 
corner  of  the  paper  towel  extends  beyond  the  pan  where  it 
might  catch  fire  from  the  open  flame. 

WAFFLES: 

If  the  waffle  iron  does  not  have  a  built  in  control  (most 
of  the  electric  ones  do),  test  the  heat  by  flipping  a  few  drops 
of  water  off  the  fingertips.  Heat  to  the  "sizzle"  stage.  A 
well  cared  for  waffle  iron  will  need  no  oil  and  if  the  iron  is 
hot  enough  when  the  batter  is  poured  in,  and  the  lid  is  left 
down  until  the  waffle  is  done,  the  waffle  will  come  out  in 
one  piece. 
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Use  a  measuring  cup — Vz  or  Vi  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  waffle  iron — dip  up  the  batter,  rake  the  excess  from 
the  outside  of  the  cup  back  into  the  bowl  by  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  against  the  rim  of  the  bowl  as  it  is  lifted 
over  the  edge.  Locate  the  center  of  the  iron  with  a  fork, 
pour  in  the  batter,  allow  the  cup  to  drip  for  a  few  seconds 
(do  not  shake  the  cup) ;  close  the  lid  and  do  not  try  to  open 
it  until  the  steam  quits  pouring  out  the  side  or  the  waffle 
may  separate  (part  on  the  bottom  half  and  part  on  the  lid) 
and  be  very  difficult  to  remove  from  the  iron.  Lift  the  lid 
gently;  if  it  seems  to  be  locked  in  place,  the  waffle  is  not 
done.  Wait  a  bit  and  try  again.  To  remove,  loosen  waffle 
edges  with  a  fork  slipped  under  at  corner,  lift  out  with  fin- 
gers. 

FRIED  FOODS: 

Tests  for  correct  frying  temperature  of  a  skillet: 

1 .  For  one  in  which  a  very  thin  layer  of  fat  is  smoothed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  a 
piece  of  paper  towel: 

Have  a  cup  partially  filled  with  water  near  the  stove; 
dip  the  fingertips  into  the  water;  flip  the  drips  into  the  heated 
skillet.  If  the  water  "sizzles",  the  skillet  is  hot  enough  for 
frying  of  meat.  For  hotcakes,  the  skillet  or  griddle  needs 
to  be  a  little  hotter  and  the  droplets  of  water  should  bounce 
around  and  sputter.  If  smoke  or  the  odor  of  burning  oil 
is  detected,  the  skillet  is  too  hot.  Turn  the  heat  down  a 
notch. 
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2.  If  the  skillet  has  more  than  thin  film  of  oil  in  it,  do 
not  test  heat  with  drops  of  water  because  hot  oil  will  react 
with  the  cold  water  and  cause  the  oil  to  pop.  Hot  oil  can 
raise  a  blister  on  tender  skin. 

Test  the  temperature  by  dropping  in  a  pinch  of  flour 
(just  a  small  pinch),  a  cube  of  dry  bread  or  a  slice  of  raw 
potato.  If  there  is  not  a  sound,  the  skillet  is  not  hot  enough. 
If  there  is  a  "sizzling"  sound,  the  oil  is  ready  for  frying. 
With  a  little  practice,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  correct 
temperature  by  the  speed  of  the  sizzling  sound. 

3.  When  frying  meat,  another  test  is  to  hold  the  piece 
of  meat  by  one  end  in  a  vertical  position,  touch  the  bottom 
of  the  skillet  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  meat.  If  there  is 
no  sound,  the  skillet  is  not  hot  enough.  Remove  the  meat 
and  wait  a  little  longer.  Keep  the  burner  on  "medium"  heat 
instead  of  "high"  while  testing  temperatures.  Locate  the 
inside  of  the  skillet  with  a  long-handled  fork  and  the  spot 
where  the  first  piece  of  meat  is  to  be  placed  before  lowering 
the  meat  into  the  pan. 

Meat  to  be  fried  should  be  ready  on  a  plate  or  in  a  flat 
pan  near  the  stove,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  skillet. 
Test  for  correct  frying  temperature  and,  as  soon  as  one  hears 
that  "sizzling"  sound  when  the  lower  edge  of  the  meat 
touches  the  bottom  of  the  skillet,  move  the  piece  of  meat 
to  the  far  side  and  keep  it  low  in  the  skillet  so  that  it  will 
still  be  inside  when  placed  on  the  bottom  and  not  in  some 
area  outside.  With  a  forward  movement  (toward  front  of 
skillet),  gently  lower  the  meat  into  the  pan.    Hold  handle 
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of  pan,  spear  meat  with  the  long-handled  fork  and  push  it 
toward  the  skillet  handle.  This  gives  the  cook  a  point  of 
reference  for  finding  the  first  piece  of  meat  that  needs  to  be 
turned.  Locate  the  open  space  with  fork,  repeat  procedure 
with  the  second  piece  of  meat.  Slide  this  piece  against  the 
first  one.    Repeat,  being  careful  not  to  overlap  the  pieces. 

If  grease  begins  to  pop  from  the  continued  heating  of 
the  pan  while  the  meat  is  being  placed  in  it,  turn  off  the  heat 
until  all  pieces  are  in  place.  Turn  on  heat;  listen  to  the 
"sizzle"  of  the  frying  meat.  If  it  is  very  rapid,  reduce  the 
heat  or  the  meat  may  burn  before  it  is  ready  to  be  turned. 
If  the  "sizzle"  is  very  slow,  increase  heat  slightly.  Fry  the 
meat  until  it  smells  good.  Turn  off  heat  or  turn  it  down  low 
while  meat  is  being  turned;  this  will  reduce  the  splattering 
of  hot  grease  as  the  moisture  of  the  meat  comes  in  contact 
with  the  hot  pan. 

When  turning  meat  in  a  full  skillet,  spear  the  piece  that 
is  nearest  the  handle — the  first  one  placed  in  the  skillet — 
and  remove  it  from  the  pan.  Keep  the  tines  of  the  fork 
turned  up  or  the  meat  will  slide  off  when  it  is  lifted  out  of 
the  skillet.  With  the  tines  still  up,  locate  the  open  spot,  slide 
the  fork  all  the  way  to  the  far  side  of  the  pan  and  then  up 
against  the  next  piece  of  meat;  raise  the  fork  slightly  and 
stick  it  into  that  end  of  the  piece  of  meat.  Go  all  the  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  skillet.  Lift  the  meat  straight  up  (the 
handle  of  the  fork  will  now  be  in  a  horizontal  position  in- 
stead of  vertical  or  at  an  angle) ;  rest  the  bottom  tip  of  the 
meat  on  the  bottom  of  the  skillet,  move  it  slowly  to  the  far 
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side  of  the  pan,  lower  the  meat  a  bit  and  bring  it  forward 
until  it  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  If  the  meat  does  not 
drop  off  of  the  fork,  push  it  off  with  the  fingertips. 

It  is  important  to  spear  the  piece  of  meat  near  the  edge 
instead  of  in  the  center;  it  will  make  it  easier  to  turn.  It 
is  also  important  to  use  the  fork  handle  as  a  guide  when 
reaching  into  the  hot  skillet  to  touch  a  piece  of  meat.  The 
fingertips  will  contact  the  meat  before  they  are  in  danger  of 
touching  the  bottom  of  the  hot  skillet. 

Push  the  turned-over  piece  of  meat  toward  the  handle. 
Pat  the  top  with  the  fork  to  see  if  it  is  crisp  and  resistant 
to  the  touch  or  test  it  with  the  fingertips.  Meat  that  is  soft 
and  damp  has  either  not  been  turned  or  it  has  not  been 
cooked  long  enough  to  brown.  When  all  pieces  of  meat  in 
the  skillet  have  been  turned,  add  the  first  piece  of  meat  (the 
one  taken  out  of  the  skillet),  brown  side  up.  Check  with 
the  fingertips  to  see  if  any  pieces  overlap.  Increase  heat. 
Cooking  time  for  the  second  side  will  be  less  since  meat  is 
already  hot. 

Some  of  the  more  experienced  cooks  who  are  newly 
blinded,  still  have  a  good  mental  image  of  what  they  are 
doing,  prefer  to  remove  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  skillet  with 
a  fork,  use  the  fingers  to  push  it  off  the  fork,  turn  it  over  and 
replace  it  in  the  skillet,  brown  side  up. 

Some  persons  think  the  tongs  are  a  better  tool  for  turn- 
ing hot  pieces  of  meat.  This  works  well  with  solid  pieces  of 
meat  but  is  less  desirable  for  use  with  ground  meats. 
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HAMBURGERS: 

Shape  hamburgers  for  patties  in  large  meat  balls,  four 
or  five  to  the  pound  depending  on  desired  thickness,  and 
compare  them  with  each  other.  Roll  first  one  around  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  then  another;  compare  sizes.  If  one 
meat  ball  is  larger  than  the  rest,  pinch  off  a  little  of  the 
ground  beef,  add  it  to  the  smallest  one;  compare  again. 
Flatten  each  one  by  pressing  it  between  the  palms  of  the 
hands.    Keep  turning  it  to  keep  the  shape  circular. 

After  the  patty  has  been  shaped,  lay  it  on  the  chopping 
board  or  a  piece  of  wax  paper  or  the  counter  top.  Examine 
it  to  make  sure  that  it  is  of  uniform  thickness  (about  x/i"  or 
the  thickness  of  the  finger)  and  as  thin  in  the  center  as  it  is 
at  the  sides.  Lay  the  pancake  turner  on  top  of  the  patty, 
press  down  gently  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  should 
level  out  the  high  spots.  Compare  it  with  the  size  of  the 
bun.  Meat  should  extend  beyond  it  on  all  sides  since  there 
is  always  some  shrinkage  in  meat  as  it  cooks.  The  amount 
of  shrinkage  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  fat  that  cooks 
out  of  the  meat.  Beef  ground  for  hamburger  usually  con- 
tains a  higher  percentage  of  fat  than  ground  chuck,  and 
ground  round  has  less  fat  than  ground  chuck.  It  is  not  al- 
ways economical  to  buy  the  cheapest  ground  beef  on  the 
market,  especially  if  the  fat  is  drained  off  and  discarded. 
If  the  patties  are  consistently  smaller  than  the  buns  on  the 
market,  especially  if  the  fat  is  drained  off,  as  well  as  flatter, 
and  are  larger  than  the  bun  before  they  are  cooked,  buy  a 
better  grade  of  beef  in  the  future. 
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A  few  drops  of  oil  on  the  bottom  of  the  skillet  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  cooking  hamburgers— just  enough  to  keep 
them  from  sticking  to  the  pan.  Smooth  the  oil  over  the 
bottom  of  the  cold  skillet  with  the  fingertips;  remove  excess 
if  any  with  a  paper  towel.  Some  prefer  salt  instead  of  oil 
in  the  frying  pan.  A  half  teaspoon  of  salt  sprinkled  over 
the  bottom  is  about  right.  Whether  it  is  oil  or  salt,  heat 
the  skillet  to  the  "sizzle"  stage,  reduce  heat  until  patties 
have  been  placed  in  the  skillet  to  reduce  the  sputtering  when 
the  wet  meat  comes  in  contact  with  the  hot  surface. 

Hamburger  patties  can  be  put  into  the  skillet  with  the 
fingers  in  the  same  way  as  a  slice  of  meat,  but  if  the  patty 
is  thin,  it  might  break  apart  if  held  by  one  edge.  The  be- 
ginner will  probably  be  more  successful  if  she  uses  a  pan- 
cake turner  to  pick  up  the  patty  and  place  it  in  the  pan.  Slip 
the  pancake  turner  under  a  patty,  set  the  bottom  of  the 
turner  down  in  the  skillet,  slide  it  toward  the  handle,  push 
the  patty  off  with  the  fingers.  Put  another  patty  on  the  pan- 
cake turner.  With  a  fork,  find  the  open  spot  just  to  the 
right  of  the  one  in  the  skillet,  place  the  pancake  turner  there, 
slide  the  patty  off.  Continue  in  the  same  direction  around 
side  of  skillet.  One  or  two  hamburgers  may  be  put  in  the 
center  of  the  circle.  Patties  will  be  easier  to  turn  if  a  little 
space  is  left  between  them. 

Turn  up  the  heat,  adjust  it  until  the  "sizzle"  is  brisk  but 
not  rapid.  If  the  patties  brown  too  quickly,  they  may  not 
be  sufficiently  cooked  in  the  center.  Fry  patties  until  they 
smell  good.    Turn  down  the  heat  (or  turn  it  off  if  the  grease 
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is  sputtering)  and  slip  the  pancake  turner  under  the  first 
patty  that  was  placed  in  the  skillet— the  one  nearest  the 
handle;  remove  it  from  the  skillet,  turn  it  over,  touch  it  to 
see  if  it  is  crisp  and  brown.  If  not,  return  it  to  the  skillet 
to  cook  a  little  longer. 

Removing  the  first  hamburger  from  the  skillet  provides 
an  open  spot  next  to  the  second  one,  makes  it  easier  to  slip 
the  pancake  turner  under  that  one  and  it  also  provides  a 
double  open  space  in  which  to  turn  each  succeeding  cake. 
Slip  the  pancake  turner  under  the  second  patty,  rest  bottom 
of  turner  with  the  pancake  turner,  check  with  the  fingers 
to  see  if  the  crisp  side  is  up;  if  not,  try  again.  If  the  ham- 
burger slides  off  the  turner,  same  side  up,  each  time,  increase 
the  speed  when  turning  the  cake  or  hold  it  in  place  with  the 
fingertips  until  the  turner  and  cake  are  standing  on  edge; 
remove  fingers  and  at  the  same  time  flip  the  turner  the  rest 
of  the  way  over.  After  all  cakes  have  been  turned,  return 
first  one  to  the  pan,  increase  heat  and  cook  until  the  aroma 
is  delightful. 

Turn  off  heat,  remove  patty  near  the  handle  first,  then 
the  rest  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  put  into  the 
skillet  and  turned  over.  This  gives  the  last  patties  put  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  since  the  build  up  of  the  heat  in  the 
pan  continues  the  cooking  process  even  though  the  burner 
is  "off."  If  hamburgers  consistently  come  out  brown  on 
the  outside,  raw  in  the  center,  cover  them  while  cooking  to 
retard  browning. 
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MEATBALLS: 

Meatballs  pose  a  problem  and  need  a  different  technique 
when  putting  them  into  the  skillet  or  turning  them  when 
brown.  After  the  meatballs  have  been  seasoned  and  rolled 
between  the  palms  of  the  hands,  compared  for  uniformity  of 
size,  and  are  ready  to  fry,  heat  the  skillet  to  the  correct  fry- 
ing temperature.  Starting  at  the  handle,  place  the  long- 
handled  spoon  against  the  inside  of  the  skillet  and,  using 
it  as  guide,  lower  the  meatball  into  the  pan.  Follow  the 
contour  of  the  pan,  move  spoon  to  one  side  of  the  first  meat- 
ball, place  second  one  beside  the  first.  Repeat  procedure 
until  the  spoon  is  touching  the  first  meatball.  If  there  are 
only  two  or  three  meatballs  left,  put  them  in  the  open  hole 
in  the  center.  If  there  are  many  more,  brown  the  first  ones, 
remove  them  from  the  skillet  and  brown  the  rest.  If  a  little 
space  is  left  between  the  meatballs,  they  will  be  much  easier 
to  turn. 

Use  the  long-handled  spoon  to  turn  the  meat  balls. 
Turn  it  on  edge,  place  it  between  the  first  and  second  meat- 
ball, scoop  the  first  one  up  on  the  spoon,  turn  it  over  and 
replace  it  in  the  skillet  with  the  fingers,  brown  side  up.  Re- 
peat procedure  until  all  have  been  turned.  If  the  skillet  is 
full  of  meatballs  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  space  be- 
tween them,  place  the  back  of  the  spoon  against  the  side  of 
the  pan,  and  the  edge  on  the  bottom.  Scoop  up  a  spoonful 
of  meatballs  and  roll  them  toward  the  center,  turning  the 
spoon  upside  down  each  time.    It  is  not  too  important  to 
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turn  every  meatball  in  the  skillet.  Check  for  brownness  by 
locating  the  meatball  with  the  spoon,  follow  the  handle 
down  to  the  meat  and  touch  it  with  the  fingertips.  If  it  is 
soft  and  damp,  scoop  it  up  on  the  spoon  and  turn  it  over. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  of  the  meatballs  evenly  browned, 
make  them  larger,  about  the  size  of  a  lime,  a  golf  ball  or  a 
small  apricot,  or  make  them  into  the  shape  of  a  cube.  Place 
them  in  the  hot  skillet  with  the  fingers  using  the  spoon  as  a 
guide  to  find  the  open  spaces.  Leave  a  little  space  between 
each  meatball  so  that  individual  ones  can  be  identified  with 
the  back  of  the  spoon,  then  picked  up  on  the  spoon,  turned 
over  with  the  fingers  and  replaced  in  the  skillet,  crusty  side 
up. 

An  easier  way  to  make  sure  that  all  meatballs  are  uni- 
formly brown  is  to  put  them  on  a  rack  in  a  small  broiler  pan 
and  bake  in  a  pre-heated  400°  oven  until  brown  and  crusty, 
about  25-35  minutes  depending  on  size;  then  there's  no  need 
for  turning. 

STEW  MEAT: 

Stews  will  have  a  better  flavor  if  the  meat  is  browned 
well  before  the  addition  of  liquid.  Place  bite-size  pieces  of 
lean  meat  in  a  heavy  iron  skillet  (no  need  to  pre-heat  it); 
turn  heat  to  high  and  cook  until  it  smells  good.  Use  the 
long-handled  spoon  for  turning  meat;  scoop  up  a  spoonful, 
turn  it  over.  Repeat  several  times  in  different  parts  of  the 
skillet. 
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PORK: 

Pork  needs  to  cook  longer  than  beef  to  insure  killing 
the  harmful  trichina  parasite  that  is  sometimes  present  in 
pork.  Brown  the  meat  on  one  side,  turn  individual  pieces 
with  a  long-handled  fork,  cover  the  pan  with  a  tightfitting 
lid  to  retard  the  browning  process  on  the  other  side  and 
insure  thorough  heat  penetration  to  the  center  of  the  meat. 
Reduce  heat  to  the  slow-to-medium  "sizzle"  stage  and  this 
will  also  slow  down  the  browning  process. 

If  there  is  danger  of  popping  grease  (more  fat  cooks  out 
of  pork  than  beef),  or  of  the  skillet  overheating  as  the  meat 
is  being  turned,  turn  off  heat,  turn  meat,  check  for  brown- 
ness  and  then  turn  heat  back  on.  For  the  novice  who  is 
afraid  of  the  hot  stove,  it  is  wise  to  turn  off  the  heat  anyway 
and  leave  it  off  while  practicing  the  meat-turning  technique. 
The  turning  of  the  meat  and  the  rearrangement  of  pieces  in 
the  skillet  will  sometimes  cause  the  pan  to  be  pushed  off  the 
center  of  the  burner.  Check  position  of  the  skillet  with  the 
long-handled  spoon  or  fork  to  make  sure  it  is  in  the  center 
of  the  burner  before  the  heat  is  turned  on.  Turn  up  the 
heat,  listen  for  the  correct  "sizzle"  before  leaving  the  pan 
unattended.  If  an  electric  stove  is  being  used,  the  sound 
needs  to  be  checked  again  about  a  minute  later  to  compen- 
sate for  the  delay  in  reheating  of  the  coil. 

BACON: 

Use  a  bacon  grid  for  frying  bacon  on  top  of  the  stove. 
Lay  the  strips  in  a  cold,  heavy  iron  skillet  so  that  they  do 
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not  overlap  or  extend  up  the  sides  of  the  skillet.  Place  the 
grid  on  top,  turn  on  the  heat,  reduce  it  to  "low"  and  cook 
until  the  bacon  smells  good;  turn  off  the  heat. 

Set  a  can  (a  coffee  or  shortening  can)  in  one  corner  of 
the  sink.  Put  on  both  hot  mitts,  carry  the  skillet  to  the  sink 
one  hand  on  the  handle,  the  other  supporting  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  to  keep  it  from  tipping  and  spilling  the  hot  grease. 
Press  knob  of  the  grid  with  one  hand  to  keep  bacon  in  place. 
Put  side  of  skillet  against  side  of  can  just  below  the  rim  and 
tip  pan  to  allow  the  excess  grease  to  run  into  the  can.  The 
sides  of  the  sink  support  the  can,  prevent  it  from  tipping 
over  and  if  any  of  the  hot  grease  spills  out,  it  drips  into  the 
sink  where  it  is  easily  cleaned  up. 

Set  hot  skillet  on  a  pad,  remove  the  grid,  take  out  bacon 
pieces  with  the  pancake  turner.  Some  may  stick  to  the 
skillet.  Count  the  slices  as  they  come  out,  put  them  on  a 
paper  towel  to  absorb  the  excess  grease.  Bacon  will  be 
brown  on  both  sides,  since  the  grid  picks  up  heat  from  the 
skillet  and  cooks  the  top  side. 

It  is  possible  to  use  the  grid  in  a  thin  frying  pan  if  the 
heat  is  kept  very  low  and  no  ends  of  the  bacon  extend  beyond 
the  perimeter  of  the  grid.  Pan-size  bacon  available  in  the 
markets  is  an  ideal  size  when  using  the  grid;  longer  slices 
may  be  used  if  cut  into  halves  with  the  kitchen  shears  or  a 
sharp  knife.  Hold  the  knife  with  the  sharp  edge  up;  fold 
the  slice  of  bacon  over  it;  hold  the  two  ends  together  on  the 
underside  of  the  knife  blade  and  apply  pressure  to  the  knife, 
using  a  back-and-forth  sawing  motion. 
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If  there  is  no  grid  available,  lay  the  strips  in  the  pan; 
cook  until  they  smell  good;  stir  around  with  a  fork,  let  cook 
a  few  minutes  longer,  stirring  occasionally.  The  grid  keeps 
the  slices  flat;  this  method  produces  bacon  curls. 

Bacon  may  be  fried  in  a  foil  envelope.  Tear  off  a  piece 
of  foil  twice  the  length  of  the  skillet  diameter.  Lay  strips 
of  bacon  on  one  half  of  the  foil,  fold  over  the  remaining  foil, 
pinch  edges  together  on  two  sides  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger;  turn  up  foil  on  one  end  about  XA  inch,  press  it 
down  flat  in  a  cold  skillet,  open  side  nearest  handle;  turn  on 
heat;  cook  until  the  bacon  smells  good  (about  ten  minutes). 
Slip  a  pancake  turner  under  the  envelope  (or  use  a  pair  of 
tongs),  turn  it  over  so  that  the  open  end  will  be  opposite  the 
handle;  cook  about  five  minutes  longer,  depending  on  thick- 
ness of  bacon  and  desired  crispness.  Turn  off  heat,  pick  up 
package  with  the  tongs  or  pancake  turner;  tip  it  toward  the 
handle  to  allow  the  grease  to  run  out;  it  can  be  held  in  place 
with  the  fingers  or  a  fork  until  it  quits  dripping.  Remove 
package  from  pan;  unfold  the  foil.  The  fingers  can  be  used 
for  this  since  the  foil  will  cool  off  quickly  as  soon  as  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  pan. 

Oven  "fried"  bacon  on  a  broiler  rack  is  a  simple  method 
when  cooking  for  a  family  because  enough  bacon  for  the 
whole  family  can  be  spread  out  on  the  pan  rack.  Place 
rack  in  the  pan  and  bake  in  a  350°  oven  for  20-25  minutes. 
This  method  needs  no  attention  and  frees  the  cook  for  other 
last  minute  preparations. 
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LINK  SAUSAGES: 

When  frying  link  sausages,  it  is  difficult  to  locate  and 
turn  such  small  units.  Increase  the  size  by  fastening  two  or 
three  together  with  toothpicks.  When  they  are  ready  to  be 
turned  (they  smell  very  good),  spear  one  pack  with  a  fork, 
lift  it  up,  let  the  grease  drain  off  (it  will  be  too  hot  to  touch 
with  the  bare  fingers),  and  as  soon  as  the  hot  grease  has 
drained  away,  replace  the  pack  in  the  skillet,  brown  or  crisp 
side  up.  It  is  now  cool  enough  to  touch  with  the  fingers  to 
make  sure  the  brown  side  is  up.  Since  sausage  is  made  from 
ground  pork,  it  must  be  thoroughly  cooked.  Use  a  tight- 
fitting  lid  on  the  skillet  and  low-medium  heat  (just  enough 
to  keep  the  sausages  "sizzling" )  to  retard  browning  process 
after  the  links  have  been  turned  over.  Cooking  procedure 
is  the  same  for  sausage  cakes,  but  the  patties  will  be  large 
enough  to  turn  with  the  pancake  turner. 

EGGS: 

A  good  source  of  protein,  eggs  also  produce  adequate 
amounts  of  Vitamin  A,  thiamine  (Vitamin  Bx)  riboflavin 
(Vitamin  B2),  calcium  and  iron. 

Eggs  should  be  stored  in  the  refrigerator  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  purchase  and  used  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  If 
a  dozen  eggs  last  longer  than  that,  purchase  only  a  half- 
dozen  at  a  time. 

Fresh  eggs  have  a  thick  white  that  holds  together  well 
and  the  yolk  mounds  up  in  the  center.    As  the  eggs  age, 
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the  whites  become  watery,  the  yolk  flattens  out  and  it  is 
more  easily  broken  than  one  from  a  very  fresh  egg.  Spoiled 
eggs  have  a  very  unpleasant  odor.  If  in  doubt  as  to  the 
freshness  of  an  egg,  smell  it. 

Use  a  small  dish  to  hold  the  eggs  set  out  on  the  counter, 
or  run  the  risk  of  cleaning  them  up  from  the  floor.  Break 
egg  into  a  small  bowl,  check  with  the  fingertips  for  bits  of 
broken  shell  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl;  transfer  egg  to  an- 
other bowl,  break  the  next  one.  It  is  easier  to  identify  egg- 
shell if  there  is  only  one  egg  in  the  dish. 

How  to  break  an  egg:  With  the  fingertips,  hold  the  egg 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  rest  the  egg  on  the  counter  or  the 
rim  of  the  bowl,  tap  it  lightly  against  the  hard  surface.  Use 
enough  force  to  crack  the  shell  and  make  a  flat  spot  on  the 
underside.  Since  some  shells  are  thinner  than  others  and 
break  easier,  begin  with  very  light  taps,  increasing  pressure 
with  each  succeeding  tap  until  a  cracking  sound  is  heard; 
turn  the  hand  over,  examine  the  egg.  If  no  flat  spot  ap- 
peared, tap  egg  lightly  again  on  the  bottom.  Turn  flat  spot 
up,  hold  the  egg  over  the  bowl  (little  fingers  on  each  side  of 
the  rim  to  locate  center  of  the  bowl),  place  both  thumbs 
on  the  flat  spot,  fingertips  on  the  bottom  of  egg  opposite  the 
flat  spot.  Press  lightly  with  the  thumbs  to  make  a  small 
depression.  Pull  the  shell  apart  with  the  thumbs,  using  the 
fingertips  on  the  bottom  of  the  egg  as  a  hinge  to  separate 
the  eggshell  halves.  Let  the  egg  drop  into  the  bowl.  Keep- 
ing the  flat  spot  on  top,  letting  the  egg  drop  out  the  side  of 
the  shell  which  has  the  clean  break  prevents  egg  from  flow- 
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ing  over  the  crushed  portion  and  dragging  bits  of  eggshell 
with  it. 

SCRAMBLED  EGGS: 

Eggs  for  scrambling  do  not  need  to  be  separated  before 
they  are  beaten.  If  more  than  one  is  to  be  scrambled  at  a 
time,  crack  egg,  drop  it  into  a  sauce  dish,  check  for  bits  of 
eggshell,  transfer  egg  to  a  larger  bowl,  break  the  next  one. 
When  all  eggs  to  be  scrambled  are  in  the  larger  bowl,  break 
yolks  with  the  tips  of  the  fork  tines  (stand  fork  on  end,  jab 
around  in  the  bowl);  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper;  beat 
eggs  lightly  to  mix  whites  with  the  yolks.  To  do  this:  Rest 
the  bottom  of  the  fork  tines  on  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  grasp 
the  handle — fingers  on  top  curled  around  the  handle,  thumb 
on  side  to  hold  fork  firmly — -moving  fork  from  one  side 
to  the  other  letting  it  slide  along  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 
Raise  fork  slightly,  just  enough  to  not  touch  bottom  and 
bring  it  back  to  point  of  beginning.    Repeat  several  times. 

Since  eggs  should  be  cooked  at  low  temperatures  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  hard,  dry  and  tough,  do  not  heat 
the  skillet  until  the  eggs  are  ready  for  it.  Grease  the  skillet 
lightly  with  butter  or  margarine;  heat  to  "sizzle"  stage.  (See 
FRIED  FOODS  on  page  66).  Reduce  heat  to  low,  rest 
bottom  of  bowl  holding  eggs  on  the  rim  of  the  skillet;  pour 
toward  center;  let  last  bit  of  egg  drain  from  bowl  for  a  few 
seconds.  Cook  eggs  about  a  minute,  stir  them  around  with 
a  fork  to  allow  uncooked  portions  to  reach  the  heat  on  the 
bottom  of  the  skillet;  cook  a  little  longer.    With  experience, 
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the  cook  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  if  the  eggs  are  cooked  to 
the  desired  consistency  by  the  amount  of  drag  on  the  fork 
as  they  are  being  stirred.  Some  persons  like  their  scrambled 
eggs  to  be  very  soft  and  moist,  other  like  them  well  cooked 
and  dry.  When  done,  turn  off  heat,  and  remove  eggs  im- 
mediately from  skillet  to  serving  plate  with  a  pancake  turner. 
(See  use  of  pancake  turner  under  Hotcakes,  page  63,  para- 
graph 3). 

Scrambled  eggs  cooked  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler 
over  hot  water  may  take  longer  than  when  fried  in  the  skillet, 
but  they  demand  very  little  of  the  cook's  attention  and  need 
only  an  occasional  stirring.  Butter  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  with  the  fingertips  and  the 
cooked  egg  will  stick  very  little  to  the  pan.  When  done  to 
the  desired  consistency,  use  the  long-handled  spoon  to  trans- 
fer eggs  to  the  serving  plates.  If  the  cook  is  hard-pressed 
for  time  at  the  last  minute  (and  what  beginner  isn't?),  turn 
off  heat,  and  the  hot  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  double  boiler 
will  keep  the  eggs  warm  for  another  five  to  ten  minutes. 

FRIED  EGGS: 

Eggs  fried  in  tuna  cans  (both  top  and  bottom  removed) 
are  simple  to  keep  track  of  in  the  skillet  and  easy  to  remove 
to  the  serving  plate  with  little  danger  of  puncturing  the  yolk. 

Set  out:  eggs,  a  skillet  with  a  tightfitting  lid,  the  pan- 
cake turner,  tuna  can  or  cans,  sauce  dish,  V*  cup  water  in  a 
long-handled  measuring  cup  and  a  little  oil.  With  the 
finger  tips,  spread  a  thin  coat  of  oil  over  the  bottom  of  the 
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skillet  and  on  the  inside  of  the  can,  Break  eggs  into  sauce 
dish,  check  for  pieces  of  shell  and  remove  them.  Center 
skillet  on  the  burner,  turn  on  heat  to  "low"  or  "medium". 
Set  lid,  sauce  dish  with  eggs  in  it,  the  cup  of  water  and  the 
pancake  turner  on  the  counter  next  to  the  skillet.  Have 
the  serving  plate  within  easy  reach.  As  soon  as  the  skillet 
reaches  the  "sizzle"  stage,  place  the  can  in  the  skillet,  hold 
it  in  place  with  the  thumb  and  middle  finger,  set  the  sauce 
dish  on  the  rim  of  the  can,  pour  eggs  into  the  can  using  the 
index  finger  to  guide  the  edge  of  the  dish  to  the  center  of 
the  can;  set  dish  on  cabinet,  pick  up  lid  in  one  hand  (hold 
it  by  the  knob  on  top),  cup  of  water  in  the  other;  find  the 
side  of  the  skillet  with  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  lift  it  over  the 
edge  and  pour  water  into  the  skillet  around  the  outside  of 
the  tuna  can  (not  inside  the  can  or  the  egg  will  be  watery). 
Place  the  lid  on  the  skillet,  wobble  it  around  until  it  seats 
itself  and  let  the  eggs  cook  for  about  one  minute.  Don't 
bother  to  set  the  timer,  count  to  sixty.  Turn  off  the  heat, 
remove  the  lid,  bring  the  serving  plate  to  the  side  of  the 
skillet,  slide  the  pancake  turner  under  the  can  of  eggs,  steady 
it  with  the  free  hand,  lift  it  out  of  the  skillet  and  set  it  on  the 
plate.  If  the  can  has  been  well  oiled,  the  eggs  will  probably 
drop  out  and  stay  on  the  plate  when  the  can  is  lifted  up. 
If  the  eggs  did  not  drop  out,  slide  a  knife  blade  around  the 
inside  of  the  can,  being  careful  to  keep  the  flat  side  of  the 
knife  blade  against  the  side  of  the  can. 

Eggs  cooked  in  this  manner  will  not  need  to  be  turned 
over  because  the  steam  cooks  them  on  top  as  they  are  being 
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cooked  on  the  bottom.  It  is  also  possible  to  check  the  done- 
ness  of  the  eggs  before  they  are  removed  from  the  skillet  by 
removing  the  lid,  locating  the  hot  can  with  a  gloved  hand 
(fingers  on  one  side,  thumb  on  the  other),  and  lightly  touch 
the  eggs  with  the  index  finger  of  the  other  hand.  If  the  eggs 
are  too  soft  for  the  individual's  taste,  replace  the  lid  and 
cook  a  little  longer. 

For  each  serving  of  eggs,  use  a  separate  can.  Two  or 
three  cans  may  be  set  inside  a  9"  or  10"  skillet  (one  or  two 
eggs  in  each  can).  Break  each  serving  of  eggs  into  differ- 
ent sauce  dishes;  empty  first  one  in  can  nearest  skillet 
handle;  locate  and  remove  cans  in  same  order  as  they  were 
placed  in  the  skillet. 

BOILED  EGGS: 

Cold  water  method:  Place  eggs  in  a  saucepan,  cover 
them  with  cold  water;  bring  water  to  a  boil,  reduce  heat  to 
simmer.  Cook  "soft-boiled"  eggs  about  five  minutes;  "hard- 
boiled"  eggs  10-15  minutes.  Cooking  time  will  depend  on 
altitude  (more  time  is  needed  at  high  altitudes)  and  on  the 
individual's  taste.  Remove  pan  from  stove,  let  cold  water 
run  over  the  eggs  until  they  are  just  cool  enough  to  pick  up 
with  the  fingers.  Crack  shells  of  hard  boiled  eggs  on  all 
sides  (tap  them  lightly  on  the  counter),  and  peel  off  shells 
with  the  fingertips.  Rolling  the  egg  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  will  crumble  the  shell  and  make  it  easier  to  peel. 
Peeling  the  eggs  under  running  water  will  also  help  to  loosen 
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the  shell.    Rinse  the  peeled  egg  with  cold  water  to  wash  off 
any  bits  of  shell  that  cling  to  the  egg. 

Hot  Water  Method:  Put  enough  water  in  the  saucepan 
to  cover  the  eggs;  remove  eggs,  bring  water  to  a  boil,  reduce 
heat  to  "simmer";  lower  the  eggs  into  the  hot  water  with  a 
long-handled  slotted  spoon  or  put  them  all  into  a  strainer 
and  lower  it  into  the  hot  water.  If  a  strainer  is  used,  try 
it  in  the  cold  water  to  see  if  water  will  cover  all  the  eggs  be- 
fore the  water  is  brought  to  a  boil.  Eggs  extending  above 
the  water  line  will  remain  only  partially  cooked.  Cook  eggs 
for  about  20  minutes  depending  on  size  of  eggs,  the  number 
in  the  basket  and  the  altitude.  Large  eggs  need  longer  cook- 
ing time,  many  eggs  in  the  basket  will  lower  the  temperature 
of  the  water  and  time  should  be  calculated  from  the  time 
the  water  again  comes  to  a  boil,  and  the  heat  is  reduced  to 
"simmer."  Eggs  will  cook  more  quickly  at  a  low  altitude 
than  on  a  mountain  top.  The  cook  may  have  to  experiment 
a  few  times  to  determine  the  proper  amount  of  time  needed. 
At  the  end  of  the  cooking  time,  plunge  the  eggs  into  cold 
water  or  carry  the  pan  of  eggs  to  the  sink,  run  cold  water 
over  them  (let  it  overflow  the  sides  of  the  pan)  until  the 
eggs  are  cool  enough  to  peel  with  the  bare  hands. 

HOW  TO  SEPARATE  AN   EGG: 

Eggs  separate  more  easily  when  cold,  but  the  volume  of 
beaten  egg  whites  will  be  greater  if  whipped  after  they  have 
reached  room  temperature.  If  beaten  egg  whites  are  desig- 
nated in  a  recipe,  separate  the  eggs  before  beginning  prepa- 
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ration  of  the  dish,  and  let  them  set  on  the  counter  but  do 
not  whip  until  ready  to  incorporate  them  into  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients. 

There  are  egg  separating  devices  on  the  market.  Per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory  one  for  the  blind  cook  is  the 
small  cup  with  a  slot  in  the  bottom.  It  fits  over  the  rim  of  a 
coffee  cup,  has  an  open  slot  in  the  bottom  through  which  the 
white  slips  through  while  the  unbroken  yolk  is  retained  in 
the  cup.  If  the  yolk  breaks,  it  also  runs  into  the  cup  below. 
Check  with  the  finger  tips  to  make  certain  the  yolk  is  still 
in  the  upper  cup.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  touch  the  yolk 
with  the  fingernail;  the  membrane  covering  the  yolk  is  very 
easily  broken.  This  type  of  egg  separating  device  is  not  al- 
ways available  in  the  household  sections  of  food,  hardware 
or  department  stores,  and  it  is  wise  to  not  be  dependent  on 
special  gadgets  or  equipment.  Use  the  hand  which  is  always 
available. 

Break  the  egg  into  a  small  sauce  dish,  hold  the  cupped 
fingers  of  one  hand  over  another  small  dish;  empty  the  egg 
into  the  fingers,  spread  them  just  enough  to  allow  the  white 
to  run  through  the  fingers,  but  retain  the  yolk  in  the  hand. 
When  the  white  has  separated  from  the  yolk  (use  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand  to  feel  underneath  hand  holding  the  egg) 
and  if  any  white  remains,  pull  it  on  through  the  fingers  with 
the  thumb  and  index  finger.  Egg  white  from  very  fresh  eggs 
has  body  and  will  cling  to  the  yolk.  If  the  yolk  breaks,  it 
also  drains  out  of  the  hand  and  the  cook  is  immediately 
aware  that  it  is  gone.    Yolk  in  the  white  of  an  egg  will  pre- 
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vent  it  from  being  beaten  into  stiff  peaks.  When  this  hap- 
pens, pour  the  egg  from  the  sauce  dish  into  another  con- 
tainer— a  small  jar  or  cup  will  do — and  rinse  out  the  sauce 
dish  to  make  sure  that  no  yolk  remains.  Replace  the  broken 
egg  with  another  from  the  refrigerator.  Keep  the  broken 
one  for  no  longer  than  a  day,  add  it  to  other  eggs  to  be 
scrambled,  or  add  it  to  a  meat  loaf,  croquettes  or  a  dish  in 
which  the  eggs  do  not  need  to  be  separated.  (Note:  A 
spoonful  of  milk  or  cream  added  to  the  egg  in  the  jar,  then 
covered  with  a  tight  lid  will  prevent  the  egg  from  forming  a 
crust  on  top  and  often  adds  flavor  or  moisture  to  the  other 
ingredients.) 

When  the  white  has  cleanly  separated  from  the  yolk,  put 
the  yolk  into  another  container  to  save  for  later  use  as  sug- 
gested above,  and  the  whites  into  the  mixing  bowl  in  which 
they  are  to  be  beaten.  Separate  rest  of  eggs.  Whenever  an 
egg  yolk  breaks,  put  it  into  the  container  with  the  yolks, 
rinse  out  the  dish  and  continue. 

FRIED  POTATOES: 

Potatoes  for  frying  should  be  pared,  sliced  and  standing 
in  water  to  prevent  the  slices  from  becoming  dark  from  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Set  out  the  skillet  with  the  tightfitting  lid, 
put  in  lA  -Vi  cup  of  oil,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  skillet 
and  the  amount  of  potatoes  to  be  fried.  Too  small  an 
amount  of  oil  will  increase  the  danger  of  potatoes  sticking 
to  the  pan. 

While  the  oil  is  heating  in  the  skillet,  drain  potatoes  in 
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a  colander  or  sieve  and  return  them  to  the  saucepan.  Set 
them  near  the  skillet  on  the  stove  or  counter  nearby.  Let 
the  oil  heat  until  a  slice  of  potato  dropped  into  it  will  "sizzle" 
briskly.  If  the  potatoes  are  poured  into  oil  that  is  not  hot 
enough,  they  will  absorb  more  oil  than  if  put  into  oil  that 
has  heated  to  the  correct  frying  temperature.  Turn  off  the 
heat;  this  will  reduce  some  of  the  sputtering  and  popping 
of  grease  when  the  potatoes  are  poured  into  the  skillet. 
After  one  has  become  more  experienced,  this  may  not  be 
necessary  if  one  can  work  quickly  and  with  confidence. 

Locate  the  edge  of  the  skillet  with  the  side  of  the  sauce- 
pan. Hold  the  knob  of  the  lid  in  the  other  hand;  tilt  the  lid 
to  a  vertical  position,  bring  it  to  the  front  side  of  the  skillet. 
Use  it  as  a  body  shield  to  protect  the  skin  and  clothing  from 
that  first  onslaught  of  popping  grease  and  steam  that  comes 
when  the  wet  potatoes  come  in  contact  with  the  hot  fat. 
Tip  saucepan  toward  the  center  of  the  skillet  and  dump  the 
potatoes;  do  not  hesitate.  If  all  of  the  potatoes  hit  the  hot 
grease  at  the  same  time,  the  temperature  is  reduced  quickly 
and  subsequent  grease  pops  are  also  reduced.  Sprinkle 
potatoes  with  salt;  cover  the  frying  pan  with  the  lid,  jiggle 
it  around  to  make  sure  it  is  seated  properly.  (A  tightfitting 
lid  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture,  reduce  browning  time 
and  insure  well-cooked  potatoes  in  the  center  of  the  slices 
by  the  time  they  are  crisp  and  brown  on  the  outside. )  Turn 
heat  up  to  "high"  and  then  adjust  it  to  obtain  a  medium-fast 
"sizzle."  Fry  potatoes  for  10-15  minutes  or  until  they  begin 
to  smell  good.    Turn  off  the  heat. 
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Remove  lid;  slip  the  end  of  the  pancake  turner  down 
one  side  of  the  skillet  and  under  the  potatoes;  lift  them  up, 
set  pancake  turner  down  on  rim  of  skillet  and  turn  potatoes 
toward  the  center.  If  the  potatoes  have  browned  sufficient- 
ly, they  will  hold  together  in  a  block;  if  they  break  apart 
and  only  part  of  the  potatoes  are  turned  over  (pat  them 
with  the  turner  or  touch  them  with  the  fingers  to  see  if  they 
are  crisp  and  brown)  move  the  pancake  turner  to  the  op- 
posite side  and  repeat.  This  time,  when  the  unturned  po- 
tatoes are  on  the  pancake  turner,  rest  them  on  the  turned 
potatoes  and  flip  toward  the  open  spot.  Replace  lid,  turn 
up  the  heat,  adjust  it  to  a  medium-sizzle. 

Cook  potatoes  on  the  second  side  for  about  ten  minutes; 
remove  lid  and  test  with  a  fork.  If  potatoes  are  tender,  they 
are  ready  to  eat.  Drain  excess  grease  into  a  clean  coffee 
can  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  sink  (drips  will  fall  into  the 
sink  where  they  will  be  easy  to  clean  up).  If  the  skillet 
has  a  draining  lip  on  the  side,  keep  the  lid  in  position  and 
place  this  lip  over  the  edge  of  the  can;  tip  pan  gradually 
until  it  is  standing  upright  on  its  side;  hold  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. If  there  is  no  lip  and  the  lid  fits  tightly  all  the  way 
around,  move  the  lid  off-center,  hold  it  firmly  against  the 
pan  and  drain  off  oil  through  this  crack. 

Cooked  potatoes  to  be  fried  or  hash-browned  do  not 
need  as  much  fat  in  the  skillet  as  raw  potatoes  do.  One 
tablespoon  of  oil  should  be  enough,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  potatoes  to  be  fried.  Neither  do  they  need  as 
much  cooking  time  (nor  do  they  need  to  be  put  in  water 
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after  they  have  been  sliced)  since  they  are  already  cooked 
and  all  that  is  needed  is  for  them  to  heat  through  and  brown 
on  both  sides. 

French  fried  potatoes  are  not  recommended  unless  the 
cook  has  a  thermostatically  controlled  deep-fat  fryer,  and 
directions  as  to  its  operation  are  read  carefully  and  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter.  If  French  fried  potatoes  are  desired,  a 
much  simpler  way  is  to  buy  the  precut  frozen  potato  sticks 
and  "French  fry"  them  in  the  oven  as  the  directions  say. 
There  is  no  popping  oil  over  the  stove  or  counter,  no  pouring 
and  straining  of  the  used  oil  back  into  a  container,  no  grease 
soaked  potatoes  that  may  not  be  good  for  the  digestion. 

PAN-FRIED  VEGETABLES: 

Vegetables  cooked  just  to  the  fork-tender  stage  by  a 
combination  of  frying  and  steaming  are  especially  nutritious 
because  none  of  the  water  soluble  minerals  and  vitamins 
are  dissolved  in  the  water  bath,  drained  off  and  discarded. 

Have  the  vegetables  prepared  and  ready  for  the  skillet. 
(See  PREPARATION  OF  VEGETABLES)  Thin  slices 
are  more  desirable  for  frying  than  the  thick  ones  since  they 
will  cook  quickly,  retain  original  color  and  lose  very  little 
of  their  precious  nutrients.  (Do  not  use  potatoes  here.) 

Heat  2  tablespoons  of  oil  in  the  skillet  (use  the  one  with 
a  tightfitting  lid).  Either  peanut  oil,  olive  oil  or  any  salad 
oil  may  be  used.  Some  prefer  olive  oil,  some  "swear  by" 
peanut  oil,  but  I  use  whatever  I  have  on  hand.  Fry  chopped 
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onions  and  a  speck  of  garlic  in  the  hot  oil  for  about  thirty 
seconds,  add  the  rest  of  the  vegetables,  except  the  green 
leafy  ones,  pour  in  Va  cup  water,  put  on  the  lid,  reduce  heat 
to  "simmer"  and  cook  about  ten  minutes.  Check  for  tender- 
ness (stick  them  with  a  fork).  Add  the  leafy  vegetables — 
torn  up  spinach  leaves,  swiss  chard,  slivers  of  broccoli  or 
whatever  is  available — put  on  the  lid  and  steam  for  about 
two  minutes  or  until  the  leaves  are  wilted.  If  ripe  tomatoes 
are  being  used,  this  is  the  time  to  add  them,  cut  into  chunks, 
because  all  that  is  needed  is  for  the  tomatoes  to  be  heated 
through  or  they  will  lose  their  shape.  The  taste  may  be  as 
good,  but  the  eye-appeal  is  not  so  good.  Serve  immediately. 
Vegetables  cooked  in  this  manner  need  to  be  crisp  and  just 
barely  tender. 
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OVEN   BAKING 

Oven  "frying"  is  recommended  for  the  beginning  cook 
who  has  a  great  fear  of  a  hot  stove  or  pot,  or  popping  grease. 

Meats  that  are  difficult  to  turn  in  a  skillet  can  be 
browned  in  the  oven.  Bacon  slices,  meatballs,  frankfurters, 
hamburger  patties,  croquettes,  etc.,  placed  on  the  rack  in  a 
broiler  pan  and  baked  in  a  350-400  degree  oven  for  25-35 
minutes,  will  brown  on  both  sides  without  turning.  Chicken 
pieces  rolled  in  melted  butter  and  placed  in  a  pan  without 
the  rack  "fries"  crisp  and  brown  in  an  hour  without  turn- 
ing. Cooking  time  in  the  oven  is  a  little  longer  but  much 
less  attention  is  required  during  the  process.  Burns  from 
spattering  hot  grease  are  also  eliminated. 

Turn  the  oven  on  before  beginning  preparation  of  the 
dish;  set  the  temperature  control  and  the  correct  baking 
temperature  should  be  reached  by  the  time  the  dish  is  ready 
to  go  into  the  oven. 

Directions  for  setting  the  temperature  control: 

Place  the  thumb  on  the  top  of  the  dial  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion over  both  the  "zero"  marking  on  the  stove  and  the  "off" 
marking  on  the  dial.  Keep  the  thumb  stationary,  turn  the 
dial  with  the  free  hand;  count  the  dots  as  they  come  under 
the  thumb  200,  250,  300,  350  (check  to  see  if  there  are  two 
dots  directly  under  the  "zero"  point  on  the  stove),  400,  450. 
If  a  325  degree  setting  is  desired,  the  300  degree  mark  will 
be  on  the  right  side  of  the  thumb,  and  the  350  degree  mark 
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will  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  thumb;  the  "zero"  mark  on 
the  stove  should  be  in  the  middle  of  the  thumb.  Use  the 
same  procedure  for  other  in-between  settings. 

If  a  recipe  says,  "bake  in  a  'moderate'  oven"  and  no 
other  instruction  is  given,  use  the  350  degree  setting.  The 
375-400  degree  setting  is  for  a  "hot"  oven  and  the  300-325 
degree  setting  is  for  a  "slow"  oven. 

When  using  the  gas  stove  instead  of  an  electric  one  and 
the  oven  has  a  pilot  light,  the  setting  procedure  is  the  same, 
but  one  should  always  open  the  door  after  setting  the  tem- 
perature control  to  see  if  there  is  heat  coming  from  the 
oven.  If  the  pilot  light  is  out,  the  oven  will  be  cold  instead 
of  hot  when  the  dish  is  ready  to  be  baked. 

If  there  is  no  pilot  light  and  the  burner  itself  must  be 
lighted  through  a  small  hole  in  the  center  front  of  the  oven 
floor,  locate  the  hole  with  the  little  finger  of  one  hand,  the 
handle  of  the  gas  intake  valve  with  the  other  hand.  Touch 
the  hole,  then  the  gas  intake  valve  several  times  to  familiar- 
ize one's  self  with  the  exact  location  so  that  there  will  be  no 
fumbling  after  the  match  is  lit. 

Extract  a  match  from  the  container;  close  the  box  or 
the  package  (if  book  matches  are  being  used);  place  the 
little  finger  in  the  hole,  hold  the  match  with  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  strike  it  on  the  abrasive  strip  on  the  match  box. 
Immediately  locate  the  gas  valve  and  turn  it  on.  The  book 
of  matches  will  be  in  the  hand  that  turns  on  the  valve  and 
will  now  be  outside  the  oven.  Remove  the  little  finger  from 
the  hole  opening,  swing  the  lighted  match  over  the  hole. 
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Keep  the  match  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  lighted  end  just 
slightly  higher  than  the  end  between  the  fingers,  and  the 
flame  will  travel  more  slowly  up  the  match  stick  than  if  it  is 
tipped  in  the  other  direction. 

Some  persons  prefer  to  open  the  broiler  door  (if  it  is 
under  the  oven)  and  light  the  burner  from  the  underneath 
side.  Use  stick  matches  for  this,  since  they  are  longer  than 
the  book  matches  and  will  keep  the  fingers  farther  from  the 
igniting  gas. 

Listen  for  the  "ploop"  of  the  gas  as  it  ignites.  If  there 
is  no  sound  and  there  is  an  odor  of  escaping  gas,  turn  off 
the  valve,  wait  about  fifteen  seconds  for  the  gas  to  disperse 
and  try  again.  If  there  is  much  of  a  time  lag  between  the 
opening  of  the  gas  valve,  the  lighting  of  the  match  and  the 
subsequent  location  of  the  opening  with  the  flame,  gas  will 
collect  under  the  oven  floor  and  may  flash,  making  a  loud 
sound,  and  could  even  cause  serious  burns  on  the  face  or 
hands. 

Dunk  burnt  matches  under  water  before  putting  them 
in  the  waste  basket.  A  metal  lid  or  an  ash  tray  on  the  stove 
can  be  used  to  collect  blown  out  matches  until  they  have 
cooled  off. 

The  placement  of  racks  in  the  oven  depends  on  the  food 
to  be  baked  or  roasted.  Large  roasts,  such  as  a  standing 
rib  roast,  a  ham,  a  leg  of  lamb  or  a  large  turkey  need  a 
large  pan  and  it  should  be  placed  on  the  bottom  rack  and 
the  middle  rack  may  need  to  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  it. 
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Cakes  and  cookies  should  be  baked  as  near  the  center 
of  the  oven  as  possible  to  insure  even  browning.  Arrange 
the  racks  to  accommodate  the  kind  of  food  to  be  baked 
while  the  oven  is  cold. 

Use  oven  mitts  instead  of  hot  pads  when  placing  food 
in,  or  removing  it  from,  a  hot  oven.  If  the  forearm  acci- 
dentally touches  the  side  of  the  oven,  it  is  protected  from 
the  heat. 

Place  the  food  to  be  baked  on  the  top  of  the  stove  if 
there  is  nothing  cooking  on  the  front  burners,  or  on  the 
counter  by  the  stove.  Stand  to  one  side  of  the  oven,  not  in 
front  of  it.  Open  the  door,  make  sure  that  it  is  down  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Standing  to  one  side  prevents  the  face  from 
catching  that  first  blast  of  hot  air;  it  also  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  reaching  across  the  oven  door  to  place  the  food 
on  the  shelf. 

Starting  from  the  center  front  of  the  stove  (midpoint 
between  burners),  find  the  oven  opening,  reach  the  hand 
just  inside  this  opening  and  bring  it  down  until  the  correct 
shelf  has  been  located.  The  heating  element  of  some  elec- 
tric ovens  is  an  uncovered  coil  on  the  floor  of  the  oven. 
Locating  the  shelf  by  beginning  at  the  top,  lowering  the 
hand  until  desired  shelf  is  reached,  keeps  the  mitt  above  the 
red-hot  coil  that  can  easily  burn  a  hole  in  it  if  the  two  come 
in  contact  with  each  other.  If  one's  mitt  does  catch  fire 
from  the  hot  coil  (or  from  an  open  flame  on  a  gas  stove), 
go  immediately  to  the  sink,  pull  off  the  mitt  and  run  cold 
water  over  it.    Replace  it  with  a  dry  mitt.    Never  use  a  wet 
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or  even  damp  mitt  to  protect  the  hands  from  the  heat. 

After  the  correct  shelf  has  been  located,  pull  it  out  part- 
way, press  down  on  it  to  make  sure  that  it  will  not  tip.  Pick 
up  baking  pan  with  both  hands;  this  will  help  to  keep  it  level 
and  prevent  thin  batters  from  running  over  the  low  side  if 
the  pan  tips  slightly.  Slide  pan  off  of  the  stove,  lower  it 
until  it  touches  the  rack.  Slide  it  into  the  oven;  line  up 
edge  of  pan  with  front  edge  of  shelf.  It  is  important  to  keep 
the  baking  pan  on  front  half  of  the  shelf  because  there  is  a 
tendency  for  it  to  slide  toward  the  back  as  the  shelf  is  pushed 
in  or  pulled  out  and  this  will  prevent  the  pan  from  sliding 
too  far  to  the  rear  or  falling  off  the  back  side  of  the  rack 
(as  has  happened  in  a  few  cases) .  It  also  makes  the  baking 
pan  easier  to  find  when  removing  it  from  the  oven  or  testing 
food  for  doneness.  Too,  the  farther  one  reaches  inside  the 
oven,  the  more  danger  there  is  of  burning  the  forearm  on 
the  side  of  the  hot  oven. 

If  the  shelf  will  not  glide  easily  back  into  the  oven  with 
the  additional  weight  on  the  front  of  the  rack,  lift  up  slightly 
(fingers  of  gloved  hand  under  rack)  to  support  the  extra 
weight  and  push  both  pan  and  rack  back  slowly  into  the 
oven.  Grasping  the  shelf  on  the  center  front  edge,  and  not 
close  to  the  side  of  the  oven  also  makes  it  slide  more  freely. 
Close  the  oven  door,  set  the  timer.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible to  bake  food  to  correct  stage  of  doneness  by  exact  tim- 
ing. If  the  oven  door  is  left  open  too  long  while  placing 
food  in  the  oven  or  when  testing  for  doneness,  the  resulting 
loss  of  heat  lowers  the  temperature  and  this  will  increase  the 
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baking  time  by  about  five  to  eight  minutes.  After  the  door 
is  closed,  some  ovens  recover  (return  to  thermostat  setting) 
more  quickly  than  others  and  this  affects  baking  time.  Fre- 
quent testing  of  food  to  determine  doneness  will  lengthen 
baking  time  because  each  time  the  oven  door  is  opened,  the 
temperature  drops  and  extra  time  will  be  needed  for  re- 
covery. 

To  test  food  for  doneness:  Pull  the  shelf  out,  test  for 
tipping  before  letting  go  of  it.  Remove  one  glove,  locate 
the  edge  of  the  hot  pan  with  the  gloved  hand,  and  touch  the 
food  with  the  fingertips.  Oven  fried  meat  that  is  not  brown 
will  feel  soft  and  damp;  well  browned  meat  is  crisp  and 
resistant  to  the  touch.  If  it  is  a  cake  that  is  being  tested 
and  it  is  touched  lightly  with  the  fingertips  and  a  depression 
is  left  in  the  surface,  the  cake  is  not  done;  if  it  springs  back, 
it  is  done;  if  it  feels  very  firm,  it  is  overbaked.  Cookies 
should  never  be  tested  for  doneness  by  touching  them  be- 
cause if  they  are  firm,  they  are  over-baked.  Check  them  by 
time  or  by  mouth-watering  aroma. 

For  high  ovens  or  wall  ovens  the  procedure  for  putting 
in  food  is  essentially  the  same  except  that  the  baking  pan 
will  be  on  the  counter  next  to  the  oven.  Open  the  door, 
pull  shelf  partway  out,  lift  pan  up  to  the  shelf,  out  in  front 
of  it  and  up  over  the  edge.  Push  pan  inside  until  edge  of 
the  pan  and  the  shelf  line  up  along  the  front;  push  both  into 
the  oven  and  close  the  door.  Do  not  set  food  on  the  open 
oven  door.    Some  of  them  have  very  weak  hinges.    A  large 
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turkey  or  a  heavy  roast  could  spring  the  hinges  or  even 
cause  them  to  break  off. 

Brown  a  pot  roast  before  it  is  put  in  the  oven  and  it  will 
increase  the  flavor.  Use  an  iron  skillet— one  without  a 
heat  resistant  handle— so  that  the  roast  can  be  browned  and 
baked  in  the  same  utensil.  Put  the  roast  in  the  cold  skillet, 
turn  burner  heat  to  "high"  and  cook  until  it  smells  good. 
Turn  off  heat,  turn  meat  over,  spread  seasonings  over  the 
top,  cover  with  an  iron  lid  (a  piece  of  foil  is  just  as  good  if  it 
is  pleated  down  securely  around  the  sides),  and  bake  until 
tender.  If  there  is  time,  bake  the  roast  at  300  degrees.  The 
shrinkage  will  be  less  if  cooked  at  a  low  temperature  and 
additional  moisture  will  not  be  needed.  After  an  hour,  pull 
out  oven  shelf,  remove  cover  and  baste  roast  with  juice  that 
is  in  the  pan.  If  there  is  no  juice,  pour  a  half  cup  of  water 
over  the  roast  and  baste  it  with  that.  Cover  tightly  and 
bake  until  tender.  If  it  is  a  large  roast  and  needs  three 
hours  or  more  baking  time,  baste  it  several  times,  each  time 
adding  a  little  more  water  if  there  is  not  any  juice  in  the  pan. 

When  using  the  broiler,  preheat  it  for  15  minutes  or 
longer  depending  on  the  kind  of  stove.  Have  the  shelf  ad- 
justed to  the  proper  distance  from  the  flame  (follow  direc- 
tions in  the  recipe)  before  the  heat  is  turned  on.  Leave 
the  door  ajar  while  broiling  meats  to  prevent  the  spattering 
grease  from  catching  fire  and  smoking  up  the  house.  Salt 
broiled  steaks  after  they  are  cooked  rather  than  before,  since 
salt  tends  to  dehydrate  the  meat.  It  brings  the  juices  to  the 
surface  and  the  intense  heat  evaporates  the  moisture. 
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PREPARATION  OF  VEGETABLES 


ARTICHOKES: 

Remove  only  the  tough  outside  leaves  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  artichoke.  Cut  off  the  stem  close  to  the  base. 
Wash  by  letting  water  run  over  the  top  and  down  into  the 
leaves. 

Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  to  which  a  little  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar  as  been  added.  Put  them  upside  down  in 
the  water  so  that  the  heat  will  penetrate  to  the  core.  Cook- 
ing time,  20-40  minutes,  will  depend  on  size  and  freshness 
of  the  artichokes.  Test  for  doneness  by  removing  one  from 
the  water  with  the  tongs  or  a  long-handled  fork,  and  stick 
bottom  leaves  with  the  fork.  If  there  is  no  resistance,  the 
artichoke  is  ready  for  the  table.  Another  test  is  to  try 
pulling  off  one  of  the  bottom  leaves;  if  it  separates  easily 
from  the  stem,  the  artichoke  is  done. 

Use  tongs  or  a  slotted  spoon  to  remove  artichokes  from 
the  hot  water.  Keep  them  upside  down  while  draining  off 
the  excess  water.  Serve  hot,  one  whole  artichoke  per  per- 
son. Since  only  the  tender,  nut-like  flavored  part  of  the 
leaf  base  is  eaten,  strip  off  the  leaves,  one  at  a  time,  and 
dip  them  in  individual  servings  of  melted  butter,  mayonnaise 
or  hollandaise  sauce.  Artichokes  may  also  be  served  cold 
with  French  dressing  or  vinaigrette  sauce. 
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ASPARAGUS: 

Fresh  asparagus  is  brittle,  the  tips  are  close  together  and 
the  stem  can  be  easily  punctured  with  the  fingernail.  If  the 
stems  are  limp,  it  indicates  wilting  and  that  the  freshness  is 
gone. 

To  remove  the  sand,  wash  well  under  running  water, 
first  with  the  tip  end  up  then  with  the  root  end  up.  Break 
off  the  tough  root  end.  It  can  be  snapped  off  with  the 
fingers  easier  than  cut  off  with  a  knife.  Start  with  the  root 
end  in  one  hand,  the  spear  part  in  the  other.  Gradually 
move  the  fingers  toward  the  tip,  bending  the  stalks  slightly 
each  time  until  it  snaps.    Discard  this  tough  woody  end. 

Lay  the  spears  in  a  bundle  on  the  cutting  board;  hold 
them  firmly  together  and  cut  off  about  two  inches  of  the  root 
ends.  Place  these  pieces  in  a  saucepan.  Lay  the  spears 
on  top.  Add  about  one-half  cup  of  water  and  a  half-tea- 
spoon of  salt.  Bring  to  a  boil,  cover  with  a  tightfitting  lid, 
lower  heat  to  "simmer"  and  steam  until  tender,  10-20 
minutes,  depending  on  size  and  age  of  the  spears. 

Asparagus  is  rich  in  minerals  and  high  in  Vitamin  A  and 
B  content.  Since  both  Vitamin  A  and  B  and  many  min- 
erals dissolve  in  water  which  is  too  often  drained  off  and 
thrown  away,  this  kind  of  vegetable  should  be  cooked  in  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  for  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Vegetables  immersed  in  water  cook  more  quickly  than  if 
cooked  in  steam.  This  is  the  reason  for  placing  the  tougher 
stem  ends  in  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  keeping  the 
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more  tender  tips  above  the  waterline  so  that  both  will  cook 
in  the  same  amount  of  time. 

Remove  asparagus  carefully  from  the  pan  with  tongs 
or  a  slotted  spoon.  Spears  should  be  crisp,  a  bright  green 
and  the  base  of  the  stalk  should  be  fork-tender.  After  re- 
moving them  to  the  serving  dish,  dribble  them  with  melted 
butter.  The  butter  can  be  melted  over  the  pilot  light  in  one 
of  the  long-handled  measuring  cups  and  dipped  out  with  a 
bent-handle  measuring  spoon  (see  EQUIPMENT  No.  7; 
No.  8).  Use  the  bottom  of  the  spoon  to  locate  the  stalks, 
tip  the  spoon  slightly  to  let  the  butter  run  out  as  the  spoon  is 
moved  along  the  full  length  of  the  stalk. 

BEANS -GREEN: 

Fresh,  tender  green  beans  should  be  crisp  enough  to  be 
broken  into  pieces  with  the  fingers.  Limp  beans  are  wilted 
and  bulges  along  the  pod  indicate  older,  more  mature  beans 
and  a  less  tender  pod. 

Remove  tips  and  stems  by  holding  the  bean  pod  in  one 
hand,  the  tip  or  stem  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
the  other.  Bend  the  tip  (or  stem)  backward  until  it  snaps 
off.  If  there  is  a  string  along  the  seam  edge  of  the  bean, 
it  should  come  too.  Turn  the  other  end  up  and  repeat. 
If  the  bean  pods  are  small,  leave  them  whole;  if  not,  break 
the  bean  into  two  or  three  parts.  Discard  stems  and  strings. 

Green  beans  steamed  in  a  small  amount  of  salted  water 
over  low  heat  for  15-20  minutes,  or  until  fork-tender,  retain 
color  and  nutrients  better  than  those  boiled  and  drained.    If 
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one  has  difficulty  with  scorched  beans  resulting  from  com- 
plete water  evaporation,  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  more 
water  in  the  beginning  and  drain  off  excess  liquid  before  the 
addition  of  butter  and  seasonings. 

NOTE:  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  throw  out  vege- 
tables that  have  boiled  dry  and  the  odor  of  scorched  food 
is  apparent.  Remove  the  pan  from  stove  and  pour  vege- 
tables into  another  pan.  Discard  all  pieces  that  stick  to  the 
first  pan.  Add  hot  water  to  vegetables  and  continue  cook- 
ing. If  the  food  is  badly  scorched  and  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  edibility  of  it,  taste  it  before  making  the  decision 
to  continue  cooking  or  to  discard  it  and  to  substitute  a  can 
of  cooked  vegetables.  Soak  scorched  pan  in  soda  water, 
as  much  as  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  soda  in  enough  water  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  until  clean-up  time;  scour  with  a  steel 
wool  pad. 

One  pound  of  green  beans  will  make  four  or  five  serv- 
ings. They  may  be  washed  and  prepared  for  cooking  one 
day,  placed  in  a  plastic  bag,  frozen  and  saved  until  the  next 
day,  (or  a  few  days  later).  Frozen  beans  will  cook  in  about 
half  the  time  as  those  fresh  from  the  garden  or  market.  Vege- 
tables to  be  kept  in  the  freezer  for  longer  periods  of  time 
should  be  prepared  according  to  standard  directions  for 
freezing  vegetables. 

BEANS,  DRIED -NAVY,  KIDNEY,  LIMA, 
PINTO,  SOYBEANS,  etc.: 

Dried  beans,  peas  and  lentils,  because  of  their  high  pro- 
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tein  content,  make  a  cheap  substitute  for  meat  in  the  diet. 
They  may  also  supply  good  quantities  of  minerals  such  as 
calcium,  iron  and  phosphorus. 

Good  quality,  prepackaged  beans  are  usually  clean  and 
do  not  need  to  be  picked  over  to  remove  rocks  or  small  clods 
of  dirt.  Bulk  beans  bought  by  the  pound  should  be  spread 
out  on  the  cabinet  or  table  and  checked  for  foreign  matter. 
Rake  a  few  off  the  table  into  the  hand  and  examine  each 
handful  for  rocks  or  clods,  then  place  them  in  a  colander  or 
sieve  to  be  washed.  Repeat  until  all  beans  are  inspected. 
Rinse  under  running  water. 

Dried  beans  and  peas  need  long,  slow  cooking  in  plenty 
of  water — some  as  much  as  3-5  hours.  Cooking  time  can 
be  shortened  if  they  are  covered  with  water  and  left  to  soak 
overnight.  In  the  morning  add  enough  water  to  more  than 
cover  them,  bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer  until  tender  but  not 
mushy.  Add  warm  water  as  needed  to  keep  them  covered 
(those  above  the  water  line  will  be  dry  and  hard).  Beans 
require  more  cooking  time  at  high  altitudes  than  at  sea  level. 
The  addition  of  salt  during  the  cooking  process  will  give  a 
better  flavor  as  well  as  raise  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid 
and  cut  the  time  required  for  cooking.  A  ham  bone,  a  piece 
of  salt  pork,  slices  of  bacon  cut  into  small  pieces  or  chunks 
of  ham  cooked  with  the  beans  will  enhance  the  flavor  as 
well  as  add  food  value  and  some  salt. 

When  putting  beans  to  soak,  add  two  cups  of  water  to 
each  cup  of  beans  because  beans  swell  as  they  absorb  the 
water. 
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BEETS: 

Beets  lose  their  color  if  peeled  before  they  are  cooked. 
Leave  the  tail  and  about  two  inches  of  leaf  stem  on  to  pre- 
vent "bleeding"  and  preserve  the  bright  red  color.  A  little 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  in  the  water  also  helps  to  retain  the 
color. 

Allow  about  40  minutes  cooking  time  for  young  tiny 
beets  and  up  to  two  hours  for  the  large  older  ones.  Test 
for  doneness  with  a  fork  and  when  tender,  set  the  pan  of 
beets  in  the  sink,  run  cold  water  over  the  beets  (they  do  not 
need  to  be  drained  first)  until  they  are  cool  enough  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  hands.  Clip  or  pinch  off  the  tail,  grasp 
stems  in  one  hand,  beet  in  the  other  and  twist.  Skins  will 
slide  right  off.  Check  the  surface  for  any  skin  remaining 
on  the  beet;  it  will  be  rough,  the  peeled  portion  will  feel 
slick.  Rub  these  rough  spots  off  with  the  fingers.  Blemishes 
on  the  beet  that  fail  to  respond  to  gentle  pressure  of  the 
fingers  may  need  to  be  cut  out  with  a  knife. 

Serve  the  tiny  beets  whole,  reheated  in  the  original  pan. 
Sprinkle  with  a  little  salt  and  dot  with  butter.  Slice  the 
larger  beets  before  they  are  reheated.  Put  on  a  tight  lid 
and  keep  the  heat  low. 

A  vinegar  sauce  served  over  cooked  sliced  beets  (Har- 
vard beets)  has  been  a  favorite  for  many  years,  or  these 
slices  may  be  marinated  in  a  vinegar-sugar  sauce  and  served 
in  salads.  Raw  beets  grated  and  sprinkled  over  green  salads 
add  a  bright  spot  of  color,  as  well  as  interesting  texture. 
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BROCCOLI: 

Remove  the  outer  leaves  leaving  only  the  stem  and 
flower  heads.  Cut  off  the  tough  lower  part  of  the  stem.  If 
it  is  difficult  to  cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  it  is  too  tough  to 
be  cooked.  Gradually  move  up  the  stalk,  testing  every  inch 
or  so  for  the  spot  where  the  tough  woody  texture  of  the  stalk 
ends  and  cut  through  at  this  spot.    Discard  the  ends. 

Soak  the  broccoli  spears  in  cold  salted  water  for  ten 
minutes  to  remove  small  bugs,  if  any.  This  will  also  crisp 
up  and  freshen  most  vegetables. 

The  flower  heads  are  more  tender  than  the  stalks  and 
will  cook  in  less  time  unless  deep  lengthwise  gashes  are  made 
in  the  stalks  to  help  them  cook  faster.  If  the  stalks  are  quite 
large,  cut  them  in  halves  lengthwise  (or  in  quarters)  be- 
fore they  are  cooked.  This  will  shorten  cooking  time,  as 
well  as  provide  more  convenient-sized  pieces  for  serving. 

Simmer  stalks  in  about  one  inch  of  salted  water  in  a 
tightly  covered  saucepan  until  fork-tender,  10-20  minutes 
depending  on  age  and  size  of  broccoli.  Salt,  pepper,  a  little 
butter  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  is  all  the  seasoning 
needed,  although  some  like  a  cheese  sauce  for  dressing. 

Cooked  chilled  stalks  of  broccoli,  cut  in  quarters  length- 
wise, may  be  served  in  a  salad  dribbled  with  French  dressing. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS: 

A  member  of  the  cabbage  family,  these  tiny  green  heads 
have  a  delicate  flavor  and,  like  other  green  leafy  vegetables, 
are  a  good  source  of  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C) .    The  small 
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compact  heads  are  the  most  desirable.  The  large  looser 
heads  are  older  and  inclined  to  be  stronger  in  flavor. 

Remove  the  outside  layer  of  leaves  if  they  seem  to  be 
dry  and  wilted.  One  leaf  is  probably  enough.  Cut  off 
stem  end  if  it  protrudes  below  the  head.  Cover  heads  with 
cold  water  to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  has  been  added 
and  soak  for  10-20  minutes  to  draw  out  any  tiny  insects 
which  are  sometimes  hiding  between  the  closely  packed 
leaves.  Turn  the  heads  upside  down  and  cut  a  gash  across 
end  of  each  stem  so  they  will  become  tender  in  the  same 
length  of  time  it  takes  the  leaves  to  cook. 

Drain  and  plunge  the  heads  in  boiling  salted  water  for 
8-10  minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain  well,  return  to  sauce- 
pan to  which  a  lump  of  butter  and  a  little  salt  has  been 
added.  Cover  tightly,  reheat  over  a  low  flame,  shaking  the 
pan  gently  to  coat  the  heads  with  butter. 

Cooking  Brussels  sprouts  in  a  small  amount  of  water 
in  a  tightly  covered  saucepan  may  be  more  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  lost,  water-soluble  vitamins,  but  this 
method  needs  closer  attention  during  the  cooking  process 
to  prevent  burning. 

CABBAGE: 

Fresh,  bright  green,  tightly  packed  heads  (except  the 
Savoy  or  Early  Dutch  varieties  that  have  loose,  curly  leaves) 
may  be  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  delicate  flavor 
and  color,  but  the  larger,  white,  more  mature  ones  are  just 
as  nutritious  and  can  be  found  in  the  markets  all  year. 
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The  old  fashioned  way  of  cutting  cabbage  into  sections 
and  boiling  it  for  hours  has  been  found  to  destroy  most  of 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  and  sometimes  causes  digestive 
problems  as  well.  The  modern  way  is  to  shred  it  or  cut  into 
sections;  wash,  drain,  place  in  a  tightly  covered  saucepan, 
adding  no  more  water  than  that  which  clings  to  the  leaves; 
steam  until  tender,  about  10-20  minutes. 

To  prepare  for  cooking:  Peel  off  the  tough,  dry  outer 
leaves;  one  layer  is  usually  enough.  Rinse  under  running 
water  to  remove  surface  dust  and  dirt.  Cut  off  the  stem  at 
base  of  head.  Stand  cabbage  on  the  chopping  board,  stem 
side  down.  Center  a  butcher  knife  or  French  knife  on  top, 
sharp  side  of  blade  resting  on  tip  of  cabbage  head.  Place 
palm  of  hand  on  top  of  knife,  thumb  and  fingers  touching 
cabbage  head  on  each  side  of  the  blade.  The  point  of  the 
knife  should  extend  beyond  the  head  at  all  times.  Press 
down  with  both  hands,  palm  of  one  hand  on  top  of  the  blade, 
the  other  on  the  knife  handle.  Cut  all  the  way  through  to 
the  chopping  board.  Lay  flat  side  of  cabbage  on  the  board, 
bring  knife  up  to  it.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  will  be  on 
the  chopping  board  parallel  to  the  cabbage  core  and  flat 
side  of  blade  will  be  against  the  outer  leaves.  Raise  the 
knife  handle,  lay  blade  on  cabbage,  cut  off  a  slice.  Size  of 
slice  will  depend  on  desired  use,  thin  narrow  slices  for  slaw 
or  salads,  larger  slices  or  chunks  for  those  to  be  cooked. 
Continue  cutting  slices  until  core  in  the  center  is  reached. 
Turn  head  around  and  repeat. 

Place  cabbage  in  a  colander.    Cut  up  second  half,  if  it  is 
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needed,  or  place  in  a  plastic  bag  and  store  in  the  refrigera- 
tor. The  plastic  bag  will  prevent  drying  out,  retards  the 
oxidation  which  causes  the  cut  edge  to  turn  brown  and  also 
prevents  the  release  of  odor  that  might  be  picked  up  by 
other  foods. 

Run  water  over  the  cabbage  in  the  colander,  drain  and 
cook  in  the  moisture  that  clings  to  the  leaves.  When  steam- 
ing any  vegetable,  keep  the  heat  low  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  the  possibilty  of  scorching.  Steamed  cabbage  will 
cook  in  10-15  minutes.  It  should  be  slightly  crisp.  Over- 
cooked cabbage  loses  flavor  and  food  value.  It  is  also 
harder  to  digest.  It  is  said  that  pineapple  served  with  cab- 
bage or  dried  beans  will  retard  the  formation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach. 

CARROTS: 

A.  Buying  and  Storage 

Carrots  in  the  markets  with  the  tops  left  on  are  the 
freshest.  Older  carrots  with  tops  trimmed  off  are  placed  in 
another  bin  at  a  slightly  reduced  price.  If  the  body  feels 
firm  and  crisp  and  the  carrots  are  to  be  used  within  a  few 
days,  buy  the  cheaper  ones. 

Store  carrots  in  the  refrigerator  since  they  lose  crispness 
in  a  few  days  if  left  at  room  temperature.  If  not  too  limp, 
an  ice  water  bath  for  at  least  an  hour  will  usually  restore 
crispness.  If  tops  have  not  been  removed  at  the  check-out 
counter,  cut  them  off;  otherwise,  they  will  continue  to  grow 
and  this  will  cause  the  carrots  to  become  soft  and  spongy. 
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B.  Preparation 

1 .  Skins  Left  On 

Young,  tender  carrots  do  not  need  to  be  pared.  If  the 
tops  are  still  on,  lay  the  carrots  on  the  chopping  board,  trim 
off  and  discard  the  leaves,  stem  and  tail.  Wash  well  and 
cook  in  enough  water  to  completely  cover.  If  the  carrots 
are  small,  cook  them  whole.  Larger  carrots  may  be  cut 
into  halves  or  in  chunks.  Cooking  time,  20-30  minutes, 
will  depend  on  size,  age  of  carrots  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  been  cut  up. 

Carrots  are  an  excellent  source  of  Vitamin  A. 

2.  Skins  Scraped  Off 

Since  many  minerals  lie  just  beneath  the  skin  of  vege- 
tables, it  is  desirable  to  remove  as  thin  a  layer  of  skin  as 
possible.  Carrots,  because  of  the  thin  skin  the  same  color  as 
the  rest  of  the  vegetable,  may  be  scraped  instead  of  pared. 

Hold  the  carrot  in  one  hand;  place  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  paring  knife  blade  at  a  right-angle  to  the  skin,  rest  it 
lightly  on  the  carrot.  Bring  the  thumb  of  the  hand  holding 
the  knife  up  against  the  flat  side  of  the  blade;  the  fingers  will 
be  curled  around  the  handle.  Holding  the  knife  in  this  posi- 
tion, move  the  thumb  away  from  the  blade,  place  it  firmly 
on  the  carrot.  Draw  the  knife  blade  toward  the  thumb, 
exerting  only  enough  pressure  to  scrape  off  a  thin  layer  of 
skin.  Too  much  pressure  will  cause  the  knife  to  dig  into 
the  carrot.  Turn  the  carrot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
scrape  off  another  strip.    Go  all  the  way  around  to  the  point 
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of  beginning.  Turn  the  carrot  end-for-end;  repeat,  each 
time  following  the  contour  of  the  carrot  in  a  lengthwise 
direction.  Run  cold  water  over  carrots;  skin  that  has  not 
been  scraped  off  will  feel  rough. 

3.  Skins  Pared  Off 

Hold  the  carrot  in  the  palm  of  one  hand.  Strip  off  the 
skin  with  the  potato  peeler  (see  Potato  Preparation  No.  1 
for  detailed  instructions).  Leave  the  tail  on  until  the  car- 
rot has  been  pared;  it  gives  the  cook  something  to  hold  onto. 
It  may  be  trimmed  off  and  discarded  when  the  carrots  are 
ready  for  the  pot. 

4.  Sliced  Carrots 

If  time  is  short  and  the  cook  wishes  to  cut  cooking  time, 
carrots  may  be  sliced  instead  of  cut  into  chunks.  The  thin- 
ner the  slices,  the  shorter  the  cooking  time.  Use  the  French 
knife  to  slice  carrots.  If  none  is  available,  use  a  long-blade 
paring  knife  or  a  small  butcher  knife.  If  any  stems  protrude 
from  the  large  end  of  the  carrot,  lay  the  carrot  on  the  chop- 
ping board,  identify  the  rounded  end  of  the  carrot  with  the 
forefinger,  cut  stems  off  at  this  point  and  discard. 

To  slice  the  carrot,  hold  it  on  the  chopping  board, 
fingers  on  one  side,  thumb  on  the  other,  and  the  knuckle 
of  the  index  finger  on  top  slanted  toward  the  end  of  the 
carrot.  Turn  the  thumb  and  fingertips  in  the  other  direction 
to  keep  them  away  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife.  The 
distance  between  the  knuckle  and  the  end  of  the  carrot  will 
be  the  thickness  of  the  slice. 
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Lay  flat  side  of  knife  blade  against  end  of  carrot,  raise 
it  slowly  to  the  top,  slide  it  along  the  carrot  until  it  touches 
the  knuckle.  Keep  the  index  finger  of  the  hand  holding  the 
knife  along  the  top  edge  of  the  blade.  Use  it  to  provide 
extra  cutting  pressure,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  blade  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  Cut  through  to  the  board  with  a  "sawing" 
motion.  Check  thickness  of  slice.  Readjust  measure- 
ment (the  distance  of  the  knuckle  to  the  end  of  carrot)  if 
desired.  Sometimes  a  great  deal  of  practice  is  needed  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  keep  the  blade  in  a  vertical  position  and 
the  slices  of  uniform  thickness. 

5.     Carrot  Sticks 

Lay  the  pared  carrot  on  the  chopping  board  in  a  left-to- 
right  position.  Set  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife  blade  on  top 
running  the  full  length  of  the  carrot.  Keep  the  index  finger 
of  the  hand  holding  the  handle  on  top  of  the  blade.  Place 
the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  top  center  of  the  blade,  fingers 
on  one  side,  thumb  on  the  other.  Use  these  fingers  to  deter- 
mine if  the  blade  is  in  the  center  of  the  carrot.  If  not,  ad- 
just it,  then  steady  the  carrot  with  them  to  keep  it  from  roll- 
ing on  the  board  as  pressure  is  applied  on  the  knife.  Push 
down  with  the  palm  on  top  of  the  blade  at  the  same  time 
pressure  is  exerted  on  the  handle;  cut  all  the  way  through  to 
the  board.    Use  just  pressure,  not  a  "sawing"  motion. 

Put  the  flat  side  of  the  cut  carrot  on  the  board  and  the 
knife  blade  running  full  length  of  the  carrot  down  the  middle 
of  the  piece.  Press  down  on  the  knife  and  cut  carrot  into 
two  parts.     Continue  cutting  each  piece  until  sticks  of  the 
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desired  size  are  obtained.  As  the  pieces  being  cut  become 
smaller,  raise  the  fingertips  holding  the  carrot  a  little  as 
pressure  is  being  applied  on  the  knife  blade  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  to  keep  them  away  from  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
blade. 

Carrots  strips  may  be  cooked;  time  will  be  about  the 
same  as  for  slices.  If  they  are  to  be  served  raw,  place  them 
in  ice  water  for  an  hour  or  more  before  serving  to  make 
them  crisp  and  crunchy. 

6.  Carrot  Curls 

Pare  or  scrape  the  carrots;  cut  a  thin  slice  off  the  stem 
end;  leave  the  tail  on.  Lay  carrot  flat  on  the  cutting  board, 
hold  on  to  the  tail;  place  potato  peeler  blade  on  the  carrot 
near  the  tail.  Press  down  on  the  handle  and  push  toward 
the  stem  end.  A  very  thin  slice  will  be  pared  off.  Repeat 
until  most  of  the  carrot  has  been  shaved  into  very  thin  strips. 
Wrap  each  strip  around  the  finger,  hold  it  together  with  a 
toothpick  to  keep  it  from  uncurling.  Soak  in  ice  water  for 
an  hour  or  more  or  until  curl  will  retain  its  shape  when  the 
toothpick  is  removed.  They  make  an  eye-appealing  addi- 
tion to  relish  dishes  when  contrasted  with  the  white  of  celery 
stalks,  the  green  and  white  of  young  onions,  the  black  of 
ripe  olives  and  the  red  and  green  of  stuffed  olives. 

7.  Grated  Carrots 

Wash  and  scrape  or  pare  the  carrots.  Place  a  grater, 
sharp  edges  of  the  medium-sized  holes  up,  over  a  saucepan 
or  mixing  bowl.  Grasp  carrot  in  one  hand,  curl  fingers  and 
thumb  around  the  body  of  the  carrot.    Lay  the  large  end  on 
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the  grater,  push  down  and  drag  carrot  over  the  holes.  With 
the  other  hand,  steady  grater  and  container  by  holding  them 
against  the  body  at  the  edge  of  the  counter.  A  wet  dish- 
cloth under  the  container  will  also  help  to  prevent  slipping. 
When  the  carrot  begins  to  get  short,  flatten  out  the  hand, 
hold  this  short  piece  in  the  palm,  flat  against  the  grater,  and 
move  the  hand  slowly  across  the  holes,  exerting  only  light 
pressure  on  the  carrot.  The  rest  of  the  carrot  can  be  grated 
without  danger  to  the  fingers.  If  the  hand  is  kept  flat,  the 
fingers  will  be  above  the  surface  of  the  grater. 

Grated  carrots  may  be  steamed  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  (2  tablespoons)  if  the  pan  is  tightly  covered  and  the 
heat  is  reduced  to  "simmer"  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  has 
been  reached.  Ten  minutes  is  time  enough  by  this  method. 

Raw  grated  carrots  make  a  nice  addition  to  any  kind  of 
a  vegetable  salad.  Combine  with  finely  chopped  cabbage 
for  cole  slaw;  with  raisins  and  mayonnaise;  with  pineapple 
and  celery  in  a  molded  salad.  Sprinkle  a  handful  of  grated 
carrot  over  a  tossed  green  salad  for  added  color  and  tex- 
ture. 

CAULIFLOWER: 

When  properly  cooked,  cauliflower  with  its  delicate 
flavor  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  members  of  the  cabbage 
family.  The  compact  head  is  really  the  snow-white  flower 
of  the  plant  and  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  flowerets 
growing  out  from  a  center  stem  surrounded  by  green  leaves 
at  the  base.    As  with  other  members  of  the  cabbage  family, 
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cauliflower  is  an  excellent  source  of  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin 
C). 

Soak  the  head  upside  down  in  cold  salted  water  to  draw 
out  any  insects  that  might  be  hiding  between  the  flowerets. 
Break  off,  or  cut  away,  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stalk, 
cut  off  the  stalk  up  close  to  the  flowerets.  Cook  the  whole 
head  in  enough  salted  water  to  float  it.  Turn  the  head  up- 
side down  to  allow  better  penetration  of  water  to  the  center 
stem.  A  dash  of  sugar  or  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  in  the 
water  will  keep  the  cauliflower  white  during  the  cooking 
process.  If  it  is  cooked  in  a  small  amount  of  water  in  a 
tightly  covered  saucepan,  leave  the  head  upright,  add  a  half- 
cup  of  water,  bring  to  a  boil,  cover,  reduce  heat  to  "simmer" 
and  steam  until  fork-tender  but  not  mushy.  Cooking  time 
20-40  minutes,  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  head. 

To  shorten  cooking  time  or  make  for  ease  of  serving, 
break  the  flowerets  off  the  center  stem.  This  can  usually 
be  done  with  the  fingers.  Turn  the  head  upside  down  and 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  working  in  a  circular  mo- 
tion toward  the  tip,  pulling  the  flowerets  toward  the  base  of 
the  stalk.  If  they  are  so  closely  packed  that  it  is  difficult 
to  encircle  them  with  the  fingers,  locate  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  center  stem  and  clip  off;  use  the  kitchen  shears  or  a 
sharp  pointed  knife  leaving  as  much  stem  on  the  flowerets 
as  possible.  Soak  in  salt  water,  drain  and  steam  10-15 
minutes  in  the  water  that  clings  to  the  flowerets,  being  care- 
ful to  keep  the  heat  low  enough  to  prevent  complete  evapo- 
ration of  water  and  possible  scorching.    When  tender,  add 
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butter  and  seasoning;  shake  pan  gently  before  serving;  or 
pour  a  creamed  cheese  sauce  over  the  cooked  cauliflower. 

An  exceptionally  delicious,  attractive,  easy  way  of  cook- 
ing and  serving  the  whole  cauliflower  is  to  place  it  in  a  deep 
earthenware  bean  pot  or  casserole  dish.  Spread  it  with  a 
package  of  dry  onion  soup  mix  which  has  been  presoaked 
in  one-half  cup  of  water;  cover  tightly  and  bake  at  350°  until 
fork-tender.  It  will  take  at  least  an  hour  and  perhaps  two 
if  the  head  is  very  large. 

Raw  cauliflower  cut  in  thin  slices  makes  a  nice  addition 
to  vegetable  salads  from  the  standpoint  of  color  contrast 
and  crisp,  crunchy  texture;  or  serve  the  uncooked  flowerets 
on  the  hors  d'oeuvres  tray  with  a  dip;  or  marinate  the  un- 
cooked flowerets  overnight  in  a  spiced  vinegar  solution  and 
serve  on  the  relish  tray. 

CELERY: 

Celery  is  marketed  as  the  whole  stalk  containing  the 
outer  branches  and  leaves,  or  as  celery  hearts  in  which  the 
outer  green  branches  have  been  removed,  leaving  only  the 
white  tender  branches  in  the  center.  The  price  of  celery 
hearts  is  somewhat  higher  than  whole  stalks,  but  if  only  the 
white  inside  stalks  are  desired  for  stuffing  (cream  cheese, 
creamed  yellow  cheese  and  nuts  spread  in  the  cavity)  and 
many  are  needed,  it  is  more  economical  to  buy  the  celery 
hearts.  Otherwise,  buy  the  whole  stalk,  remove  the  tougher 
outer  branches,  chop  and  use  these  in  cooking,  keeping  the 
tender  inner  sections  for  salads,  stuffed  celery  or  celery 
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sticks.  Only  the  large  outer  or  wilted  leaves  should  be  dis- 
carded. The  others,  chopped  or  pulled  apart  into  small 
bits,  make  a  flavorful  addition  to  soups,  stews,  meat  loaves, 
etc.,  and  add  much  to  the  mineral  and  vitamin  content  of 
the  dish. 

To  clean  and  prepare  celery: 

Lay  the  whole  stalk  on  the  chopping  board  and  cut  off 
a  thin  slice  on  the  root  end.  If  the  branches  do  not  fall 
apart,  lay  aside  those  that  do,  cut  off  another  slice,  remove 
the  branches;  continue  until  all  have  been  separated.  Wash 
individual  stalks  under  cold  running  water.  Rub  the  thumb 
up  and  down  inside  the  cupped  part  of  each  stalk  to  remove 
the  dirt  that  often  clings  there.  Trim  off  the  leaves  just 
below  the  joint  where  they  connect  to  the  main  stem.  Save 
these  for  an  addition  to  another  dish.  {NOTE:  Wash  leaves, 
shake  off  excess  water,  put  in  a  jar,  stem  ends  down;  put  on 
the  lid  and  refrigerate.  The  leaves  will  stay  crisp  and  fresh 
for  several  days.) 

Put  the  stalks  together  again  on  the  chopping  board. 
(Be  sure  the  board  is  clean  and  free  of  dirt  or  root  ends  to 
be  discarded. )  Grasp  the  whole  bunch  in  one  hand  and  cut 
the  slices  off  crosswise.  Check  to  see  if  the  pieces  are  of 
desired  size.  If  not,  lay  aside  those  that  are  too  large;  cut 
them  into  small  pieces  later.  If  very  small  pieces  are 
needed,  split  the  stalks  lengthwise  into  several  strips  before 
gathering  them  into  a  bundle  for  slicing.  To  do  this:  lay  the 
French  knife  in  the  depression  of  the  stalk,  point  toward  the 
leaf  end,  handle  toward  the  root  end;  press  down  on  the 
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knife  until  it  cuts  through  to  the  chopping  board.  For  very 
large  stalks,  two  or  three  slits  may  be  needed  to  speed  up 
the  chopping  process. 

Cooked  celery  is  seldom  served  alone  (its  flavor  is  too 
bland),  but  is  usually  combined  with  other  vegetables  to 
add  flavor  and  texture.  Raw  celery  chopped  and  added  to 
green  salads,  cut  into  sticks  for  the  relish  dish,  cut  into  sec- 
tions, stuffed  with  cheese  or  peanut  butter  and  served  as 
finger  food,  add  both  color  contrast  and  crunchy  texture  to 
meals. 

Dried  celery  flakes,  whole  celery  seed  or  celery  salt 
may  be  obtained  in  the  spice  sections  of  food  stores  and 
should  be  kept  near  the  work  center  to  be  used  constantly 
to  season  meats  or  add  flavor  to  vegetables  or  salads. 

If  celery  becomes  limp  after  a  few  days  in  the  refrigera- 
tor, fresh  it  up  before  chopping  by  cutting  a  thin  slice  off 
the  root  end  and  standing  the  stalks  in  ice  water  for  about 
30  minutes.  Never  throw  discarded  celery  into  the  garbage 
disposal  unit;  the  tough  strings  may  cause  clogging. 

CORN: 

One  of  the  richest  sources  of  starch  in  the  American  diet, 
corn  is  purchased  most  often  in  the  can  or  from  the  frozen 
food  bin.  Fresh  corn,  which  is  high  in  Vitamin  A  and  phos- 
phorus, loses  about  half  of  these  two  properties  in  the  can- 
ning process. 

In  season,  corn-on-the-cob  is  best  when  freshly  picked. 
The  husks  are  green  and  kernels  offer  only  a  slight  resistance 
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to  the  touch  or  squirt  milk  if  punctured  with  the  fingernail. 
Dry  yellow  husks,  or  very  firm  kernels  with  small  depres- 
sions in  the  center,  indicate  more  mature  ears  and  loss  of 
sweetness,  since  the  sugar  in  corn  begins  to  turn  to  starch 
as  soon  as  the  ear  is  picked.  The  longer  the  interval,  the 
dryer  the  kernels  and  the  lower  the  sugar  content. 

To  prepare  corn-on-the-cob  for  cooking,  begin  at  the  tip, 
pull  back  the  husks  and  break  them  off  at  the  stem  end. 
Bring  as  many  of  the  silks  with  the  husk  as  possible.  Wash 
each  ear  under  running  water;  brush  with  a  vegetable  brush 
from  tip  to  base  to  remove  remaining  silks.  Fresh  corn  in 
the  markets  have  usually  had  the  outer  husks  removed  and 
the  tip  end  of  the  cob  cut  off.  If  worms  have  attacked  the 
ears,  these  portions  have  also  been  cut  away.  The  end 
kernels  are  exposed  and  may  be  checked  by  the  buyer  for 
size  of  kernels  and  tenderness. 

When  all  of  the  husks  and  as  many  of  the  silks  as  pos- 
sible have  been  stripped  off,  lay  the  ear  on  the  chopping 
board.  Get  the  French  knife  or  a  butcher  knife  large 
enough  and  sharp  enough  to  cut  through  the  cob.  Hold 
the  ear  firmly  in  one  hand  and  cut  off  the  tip  with  a  "sawing" 
motion  of  the  knife;  exert  pressure  on  the  handle  and  also 
with  the  index  finger  lying  along  the  top,  dull  edge  of  the 
blade.  Hold  the  ear  under  the  faucet,  tip  end  up,  run  water 
over  the  corn  to  loosen  any  silks  remaining  between  the  rows 
of  kernels;  pull  them  off  and  discard.  Turn  the  ear  and 
examine  the  corn  for  tiny  immature  kernels  near  the  tip,  cut 
the  tip  of  the  cob  off  down  to  the  good  kernels.    Deep 
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elongated  depressions  on  the  sides  of  the  ear  are  probably 
wormholes  and  should  be  cut  out.  Stand  the  ear  on  the 
stem  end  and  "slice"  it  out;  hold  on  to  the  tip  and  cut  toward 
the  board.  If  the  knife  blade  slips  it  strikes  the  cutting 
board  and  the  fingers  are  safe  above  it.  Break  or  cut  ears 
into  small  enough  sections  to  fit  into  the  kettle  in  which  they 
are  to  be  cooked. 

Cook  fresh,  tender,  juicy  corn-on-the-cob  in  plenty  of 
boiling  water  (use  the  spaghetti  kettle).  Add  a  pinch  of 
sugar,  bring  water  to  a  boil,  put  in  ears  of  corn  and  cook 
until  tender.  Young  tender  corn  will  cook  in  5  minutes; 
older,  more  mature  ears  may  take  10-12  minutes.  Too 
long  cooking  time  will  only  toughen  the  corn  and  cause  it 
to  lose  flavor.  Remove  from  water  with  tongs,  a  slotted 
spoon  or  a  long-handled  fork.  Serve  with  salt  and  butter. 
Place  the  softened  butter  on  a  small  plate,  roll  the  ears  in  it; 
sprinkle  each  buttered  ear  with  salt. 

More  mature  corn,  or  that  left  in  the  market  or  refrig- 
erator for  too  long  a  time,  can  be  cut  from  the  cob  and 
cooked  in  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  over  boiling  water  for 
about  15  minutes.  If  cooked  over  direct  heat,  keep  it  low 
and  stir  constantly  because  the  high  sugar  and  starch  con- 
tent will  scorch  easily.  The  addition  of  a  couple  of  table- 
spoons of  cream  or  milk  to  the  saucepan  will  replace  lost 
moisture  and  add  flavor  to  the  older  corn. 

When  cutting  corn  off  the  cob,  cut  the  stem  end  off  just 
below  the  bottom  row  of  kernels.  Stand  the  ear  on  this  flat 
end,  hold  it  by  the  tip  in  a  vertical  position,  lay  the  knife 
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blade  flat  against  the  kernels,  move  it  to  the  top  of  the  ear, 
slant  the  sharp  edge  slightly  toward  the  cob — too  much  of 
a  slant  will  drive  the  knife  blade  into  the  cob — and  slice 
down  to  the  cutting  board.  Turn  the  ear  just  a  little  and 
repeat  until  all  the  kernels  have  been  cut  off.  Lay  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  knife  blade  at  a  right  angle  to  the  ear.  Begin 
at  the  top  and  scrape  the  ear  down  to  the  bottom,  exerting 
light  pressure  on  the  knife  as  it  is  moved  along.  The  meat 
of  the  kernel  and  the  milk  juice  will  be  removed,  leaving 
the  tough  lower  part  of  the  kernel  shell  on  the  cob.  If  the 
chopping  board  has  been  covered  with  a  double  fold  of  wax 
paper  before  the  kernels  are  cut  off,  the  paper  can  then  be 
picked  up  by  holding  opposite  sides  of  the  paper  together 
and  the  corn  can  be  poured  into  the  saucepan. 

Cut  cooked  corn  off  the  cob  (if  there  is  any  leftover) 
and  add  it  to  beans  or  other  vegetables  for  another  meal. 

CUCUMBERS: 

Choose  cucumbers  that  are  firm.  Limp  or  withered 
ones  are  rubbery  and  bitter.  Any  bruised  or  soft  spots 
should  be  cut  out.    Wash  under  running  water. 

Small  cucumbers  to  be  used  in  salads  need  not  be  peeled. 
They  are  much  more  attractive  when  the  green  skin  is  left 
on.  Give  them  a  scalloped  professional  look  by  scoring  the 
skins  with  a  dinner  fork.  Hold  the  cucumber  lengthwise  in 
the  hand,  place  the  sharp  points  of  the  tines  down  against 
the  skin,  put  the  forefinger  on  the  back  of  the  fork;  press 
down  just  enough  to  break  the  skin,  and  drag  the  tines  from 
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top  to  bottom.  Turn  cucumber  to  the  opposite  side;  score 
it;  score  area  between  the  two  strips.  It  is  easy  to  identify 
the  scored  depressions  by  touch.  Do  not  overscore  or  make 
the  depressions  very  deep.  Cut  a  thin  slice  off  each  end  and 
discard.  Lay  the  cucumber  on  the  chopping  board  and  slice 
it  into  thin  slices  using  the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  as  a 
guide  for  the  knife  as  when  slicing  carrots  or  potatoes.  Ex- 
amine the  pieces;  if  any  are  too  thick,  lay  the  slice  on  the 
board,  cut  into  halves  or  bits  of  desired  size. 

The  larger  cucumbers  have  a  tougher  skin  and  if  one 
wishes  to  peel  them,  use  the  potato  peeler  to  strip  off  the 
skin;  hold  lengthwise  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  with  car- 
rots. Run  cold  water  over  them;  peeled  areas  will  be  slick; 
unpeeled  areas  will  feel  rough.  Small  bits  of  green  skin  left 
on  the  cucumber  is  not  undesirable. 

Large,  mature  cucumbers  too  strong  in  flavor  to  be  used 
in  salads,  even  those  whose  skins  have  begun  to  turn  yellow 
but  the  flesh  is  still  firm,  can  be  sliced  or  cut  into  chunks 
for  pickling. 

EGGPLANT: 

Although  not  always  dark  skinned,  the  most  common 
variety  of  eggplant  grown  in  this  country  has  a  smooth,  deep 
purple  skin,  and  is  shaped  like  a  huge  egg  or  pear. 

The  meat  of  the  eggplant  is  very  bland,  is  not  high  in 
either  minerals  or  vitamins,  but  it  does  furnish  interesting 
variety  in  the  menu  when  sliced,  breaded  and  fried,  stuffed 
or  combined  with  more  colorful  vegetables  in  casseroles. 
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Choose  an  eggplant  that  is  firm,  and  has  a  tight  smooth 
skin  without  soft  spots  or  blemishes.  Since  nearly  93%  of 
the  eggplant  is  water,  the  longer  the  eggplant  is  stored,  the 
greater  the  water  evaporation  indicated  by  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  or  the  appearance  of  soft  spots  on  the  surface. 

Fried  eggplant  slices  should  not  be  peeled  as  the  skin 
helps  to  hold  the  slice  together  when  it  is  being  turned  in 
the  skillet.  Wash  the  eggplant,  lay  it  on  the  chopping  board 
on  its  side,  cut  off  the  stem  and  a  thin  slice  from  the  blossom 
end.  Cut  slices  crosswise,  about  a  half-inch  thick.  Since 
cut  eggplants,  like  potatoes,  turn  dark  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  put  each  slice  in  salted  water  as  soon  as  it  is  cut. 

Have  materials  ready  for  breading — seasoned  flour  in 
one  plate,  well  beaten  egg  in  a  low,  somewhat  flat  bowl,  large 
enough  to  lay  the  slice  flat  on  the  bottom,  and  the  finely 
crushed  cracker  or  dried  bread  crumbs  on  another  plate. 
Remove  the  slices,  one  at  a  time  from  salted  water,  drain, 
dip  both  sides  in  seasoned  flour,  then  in  egg,  then  in  crumbs; 
lay  them  on  a  platter  or  piece  of  foil  near  the  stove  until  oil 
is  ready  for  frying.  Do  not  overlap  the  slices  or  the  crumbs 
might  become  too  moist  and  cause  part  of  them  to  drop 
off  as  the  slice  is  being  put  into  the  skillet. 

Foods  breaded  for  frying  need  more  oil  in  the  skillet 
than  unbreaded  ones  or  the  crumbs  will  burn  before  the  food 
is  cooked.  Put  4-6  tablespoons  of  oil  in  the  cold  skillet. 
Make  sure  that  the  bottom  is  covered  generously  with  oil. 
The  amount  of  oil  needed  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
frying  pan.    Heat  oil  until  it  "sizzles"  when  a  bread  crumb 
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is  dropped  into  it.  Lay  as  many  slices  in  the  skillet  as  it 
will  hold  without  overlapping.  Starting  at  the  handle,  lay 
a  slice  in  the  skillet  with  the  fingers  (as  with  pieces  of  meat) ; 
find  the  opening  next  to  it  with  the  long-handled  fork,  put  in 
the  next  piece;  following  around  the  side  of  the  skillet,  come 
back  to  the  first  slice.  Reduce  heat  to  a  medium  or  slow 
"sizzle."  Fry  until  the  odor  of  browning  crumbs  is  detected, 
3-5  minutes. 

With  a  pancake  turner,  pick  up  the  first  slice  placed  in 
the  skillet  (it  is  the  one  by  the  handle).  Do  not  use  a  fork 
or  the  soft  tender  slice  may  break  apart.  Turn  it  upside 
down  on  a  plate  or  piece  of  foil  close  to  the  skillet.  Check 
top  side  for  crispness.  If  the  skillet  is  quite  full,  remove 
another  slice  and  lay  it  on  the  plate.  Turn  the  rest,  follow- 
ing sequence  in  which  they  were  put  into  the  skillet.  By  this 
time  the  slices  on  the  outside  of  the  skillet  are  cool  enough 
to  be  picked  up  in  the  fingers  and  returned  to  the  skillet. 
Check  each  piece  to  make  sure  the  crisp  side  is  up.  As  soon 
as  a  couple  of  minutes  have  passed,  stick  the  slices  with  a 
fork.  If  they  are  tender— no  resistance  to  the  fork  at  all — 
remove  them  from  the  pan.  Turn  off  the  heat.  If  there  are 
more  slices  to  be  fried,  add  two  or  three  more  tablespoons  of 
oil  to  the  skillet  and  reheat  to  the  "sizzle"  stage.  If  more 
oil  is  not  added,  the  slices  may  stick  to  the  bottom  or  may 
not  turn  out  to  be  as  crisp  as  the  first  ones. 

Keep  the  fried  eggplant  slices  warm  until  serving  time. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  serve  them  immediately,  place  them  in 
a  flat  pan  or  glass  baking  dish,  put  them  in  a  250°  oven  un- 
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til  needed.    Cold  fried  eggplant  slices  are  not  very  tasty. 

An  easy  way  of  serving  breaded  eggplant  slices  is  to 
place  them  on  a  rack  in  a  broiler  pan  and  bake  about  45 
minutes  at  350°  or  until  crumbs  are  crisp  when  touched 
with  the  fingers  and  the  meat  is  soft  and  nonresistant  when 
stuck  with  a  fork. 

If  it  is  to  be  cooked  with  other  vegetables,  eggplant 
should  be  peeled.  Use  a  potato  peeler;  hold  the  eggplant 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  strip  the  skin  off  from  stem  to  bot- 
tom following  contour  of  the  vegetable.  Cut  a  thin  slice 
off  of  each  end  to  remove  the  skin,  stand  upright  on  the  large 
end,  cut  into  halves  with  a  large  sharp  knife,  then  into 
smaller  pieces  or  chunks.  Or  cut  the  eggplant  in  slices. 
Hold  the  slice  in  one  hand,  slip  the  point  of  a  paring  knife 
under  the  skin,  rotate  the  slice  in  the  hand  until  the  skin  is 
free  from  the  meat.  Drop  in  salt  water  until  ready  to  cook 
as  recipe  directs. 

KALE: 

A  member  of  the  cabbage  family,  the  dark  green  curly 
leaves  of  kale  form  a  loose  head  which  resembles  lettuce 
more  than  it  does  cabbage.  One-half  cup  of  cooked  kale 
produces  more  Vitamin  A,  thiamine,  riboflavin  and  niacin 
than  a  medium-sized  orange  plus  a  good  supply  of  Vitamin 
C  and  calcium. 

Kale  may  be  served  raw  in  a  green  salad  or  cooked  until 
tender  (20-25  minutes)  in  boiling  salted  water.  Wash  the 
leaves,  one  at  a  time  under  running  water  or  swish  them 
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around  in  a  pan  of  water;  lift  out,  change  the  water  and  do 
it  again.  Change  the  water  again  if  there  is  still  sand  col- 
lecting on  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

Strip  the  leaf  sections  from  the  tough  midrib  section  and 
discard  the  midrib.  Tear  the  rest  of  the  leaf  into  bite-size 
pieces  if  it  is  to  be  added  to  a  green  salad.  If  kale  is  to  be 
cooked,  fill  a  saucepan  half-full  of  water,  add  a  teaspoon 
of  salt,  bring  the  water  to  a  boil,  add  the  stripped  leaves  and 
cook  until  tender. 

KOHLRABI: 

Sometimes  called  turnip  cabbage,  kohlrabi  has  a  swollen 
stem  with  small  leaves  growing  out  of  it.  This  bulb  may 
be  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  resembles 
a  white  turnip  but  the  flavor  is  not  as  strong. 

Kohlrabi  is  a  good  source  of  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C). 
If  the  kohlrabi  is  young  and  fresh  (the  skin  can  easily  be 
pierced  with  the  fingernail),  trim  off  the  stem  and  leaves, 
wash  well  and  cook  with  the  skin  on.  Allow  two  per  serv- 
ing. 

The  larger  less  tender  bulbs  should  be  peeled.  Cut  a 
slice  from  the  base,  insert  the  edge  of  a  paring  knife  under 
the  skin,  hold  it  tightly  against  the  blade  of  the  knife 
with  the  thumb  and  strip  off  a  piece  of  skin.  Turn  the  bulb 
slightly,  strip  off  another  piece  of  skin.  Repeat  until  all  the 
skin  is  gone.  Slice  or  quarter  the  kohlrabi,  cover  with  water 
to  which  a  teaspoon  of  salt  has  been  added,  bring  the  water 
to  a  boil,  cook  uncovered  for  about  five  minutes;  cover  and 
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continue  cooking  for  20-35  minutes  or  until  fork-tender. 
Drain  and  serve  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  tablespoon  or  two 
of  melted  butter.  The  drained  kohlrabi,  as  with  other  vege- 
tables, may  be  returned  to  the  saucepan,  seasonings  added, 
the  cover  put  on  and  the  pan  tossed  lightly  up  and  down  a 
few  times  to  distribute  the  seasonings.  (Be  sure  to  hold  the 
lid  in  place  while  tossing  the  vegetables.) 

LETTUCE: 

There  are  two  types  of  lettuce,  head  lettuce  and  leaf 
lettuce.  Firm  round  heads,  commonly  called  iceberg,  are 
the  most  common.  Small  heads  with  loose  leaves  and  a 
bright  green  color,  called  Boston  or  butter  lettuce,  have  very 
tender  curly  leaves.  Romaine  or  cos  lettuce  grows  tall,  the 
leaf  is  elongated,  dark  green  in  color  and  it  has  a  coarse  tex- 
ture. The  smaller  inner  leaves  may  be  quite  compact  but 
do  not  form  a  head. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  leaf  lettuce  which  grow  out 
of  a  center  stem  in  a  loose  spreading  fashion.  One  has  all 
green  leaves,  edges  only  slightly  curled  and  the  other  has  a 
very  curly  leaf  edge  with  a  red-green  coloring.  Endive  and 
escarole  do  not  belong  to  the  lettuce  family,  but  are  found 
along  side  the  lettuce  bins  in  stores  and  are  often  used  in 
salads  because  of  the  crisp  curly  green  leaves.  These  leaves 
have  a  bitter  taste  and  when  used  in  small  amounts  are  a 
very  nice  addition  to  green  salads. 

Firm  head  lettuce  needs  to  have  only  the  outer  leaves 
removed  and  water  run  over  the  outside.    Remember  that 
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all  lettuce  will  become  brown  and  discolored  more  quickly 
if  it  has  been  cut  with  a  knife.  Break  the  leaves  off  and  then 
pull  them  apart  into  bite-size  pieces. 

Blind  cooks  who  prepare  food  for  sighted  persons  may 
wish  to  ask  one  of  them  to  check  the  lettuce  for  brown  dis- 
colored edges  which  are  not  harmful  but  are  unsightly. 
Lettuce  which  is  several  days  old  may  develop  dark  edges 
on  the  inside  leaves  so  it  is  important  to  use  lettuce  within 
a  few  days  after  it  has  been  purchased. 

When  whole  unbroken  leaves  of  head  lettuce  are  needed 
for  "lettuce  cups/'  remove  the  core  by  standing  the  head  on 
the  root  end,  hold  it  firmly  with  both  hands,  bang  the  stem 
hard  on  the  counter  a  few  times,  then  twist  out  the  core 
with  the  fingers.  Run  cold  water  into  the  cavity  and  the 
leaves  can  then  be  separated.  Remove  the  outside  ones 
first,  then  work  toward  the  center. 

Leaf  lettuce,  like  spinach,  will  collect  sand  and  the 
leaves  need  to  be  washed  individually  under  running  water. 
Turn  the  underside  of  the  leaf  up,  hold  it  under  the  faucet 
and  the  force  of  the  water  will  wash  out  the  sand  that  is 
lodged  between  the  veins  of  the  leaf  stem.  Dry  carefully 
on  paper  towels  or  a  clean  tea  towel.  When  ready  to  make 
the  salad,  tear  leaves  into  desired  size.  Any  tough  stems, 
especially  those  of  romaine  lettuce,  may  be  discarded  at  this 
time.  Acids  cause  lettuce  leaves  to  wilt,  so  do  not  put  on 
the  salad  dressing  until  serving  time. 

Salads  are  very  attractive  when  two  or  more  kinds  of 
lettuce  are  combined  to  give  color  contrast — white,  light 
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green,  dark  green,  red;  contrast  in  texture  from  the  very 
tender  leaf  lettuce  to  the  crisp  iceberg  and  the  even  more 
solid  crispness  of  the  endive  and  escarole;  contrast  in  taste 
from  the  bland  leaf  lettuce  to  the  bitter  bits  of  endive.  White 
onions  cut  in  thin  slivers,  and  bright  red  tomatoes  cut  in 
chunks  or  slices,  can  add  even  more  color  contrast  and 
flavor. 

Prepare  salads  an  hour  or  more  ahead  of  time.  Wash 
the  greens,  drain  off  as  much  water  as  possible,  place  on  a 
clean  dry  tea  towel  or  paper  towel,  cover  with  another  one 
and  gently  pat  them  dry,  being  careful  not  to  bruise  the  ten- 
der leaves.  All  of  the  greens  and  onion  bits  can  be  tossed  to- 
gether ahead  of  time.  Store  in  the  refrigerator.  At  serv- 
ing time  add  the  tomatoes  and  dressing. 

Store  washed  lettuce,  drained  and  patted  dry,  in  a  plastic 
bag  in  the  refrigerator  for  no  more  than  two  or  three  days  or 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  will  begin  to  turn  brown.  Put  a 
paper  towel  in  the  bag  to  absorb  excess  moisture  and  main- 
tain crispness. 

OKRA: 

Okra,  the  seedpod  of  the  plant,  used  especially  in  Creole 
cookery,  is  the  "gumbo"  of  many  dishes.  The  round  elon- 
gated green  pods  grow  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  are 
about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  come  to  a  sharp 
point  at  the  tip.  They  are  filled  with  white  seeds  about  the 
size  of  small  beads.    Pods  which  are  too  old  will  be  dry  and 
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woody;  those  left  in  the  market  too  long  will  be  shriveled 
and  withered. 

To  prepare  for  frying,  wash  and  break  off  the  tips  with 
the  fingers.  If  the  pods  are  fresh  and  crisp,  the  tip  should 
"snap"  off.  Cut  off  the  stem  end  and  discard.  Slice  the 
pods  crosswise  in  one-half  inch  slices.  Those  to  be  stored 
in  the  refrigerator  should  have  the  stems  and  tips  left  on 
until  ready  to  be  used.  If  the  whole  pod  is  to  be  fried,  leave 
the  tip  on  parboil  for  five  minutes,  drain  and  dry  carefully. 

Toss  the  okra  slices  in  cornmeal  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
(at  least  4  tablespoons)  until  brown  and  fork-tender;  it 
should  not  take  more  than  five  minutes  unless  the  skillet  is 
quite  full.  Stir  gently  or  turn  with  a  long-handled  spoon. 
Scoop  up  a  spoonful  as  soon  as  the  odor  of  browning  corn- 
meal  is  detected  and  turn  it  over;  repeat  in  other  areas  of 
the  pan;  stir  gently.  Test  one  for  doneness.  If  the  whole 
pod  is  fried,  roll  it  in  cornmeal,  fry  first  on  one  side,  turn 
over  and  brown. 

Leave  the  tips  and  stems  on  okra  pods  to  be  cooked  in 
liquids;  and  avoid  that  slick,  slimy  taste  which  is  so  objec- 
tionable to  some  persons. 

ONIONS: 
A.  Types 

Several  varieties  of  onions  are  available  in  the  vegetable 
sections  of  the  markets. 

1.  Yellow  onions  are  the  most  common  and  are  usu- 
ally the  cheapest.    The  dry  outer  skin  is  a  pale  yellow  or  a 
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light  tan,  the  inside  is  white.  These  may  be  used  in  any 
recipe  calling  for  onions,  raw  or  cooked.  Store  in  a  cool 
dry  place;  it  is  not  necessary  to  refrigerate  them. 

2.  White  onions,  both  the  large  ones  and  the  small, 
have  white  skins  and  white  flesh.  The  baby  onions  (about 
the  size  of  large  marbles)  are  called  pearl  or  button  onions 
and  are  excellent  for  serving  whole  in  a  cream  sauce,  in 
meat  pies,  in  stews,  pickled  in  vinegar  and  served  on  the 
relish  dish  or  in  cocktails.  The  larger  this  onion  gets,  the 
stronger  the  flavor.  The  large  ones  may  be  sliced,  chopped 
or  grated  and  used  in  soups,  salads,  with  meats  or  with  other 
vegetables. 

3.  The  very  large  Spanish  or  Bermuda  onions  are  flat 
on  the  ends,  the  skin  color  may  be  white,  yellow  or  red. 
They  have  a  mild  sweet  taste  and  are  fine  to  slice  and  serve 
raw  with  hamburgers,  sliced  and  separated  into  rings  for 
salads,  or  chopped  for  green  salads. 

4.  The  Italian  or  red  onions  have  a  dark  red  skin  and 
the  meat  is  a  dark  reddish-purple.  Because  of  the  color  and 
their  mild  sweet  taste,  they  are  ideal  for  use  in  salads  or  as 
a  garnish  on  a  sandwich  plate.  The  torpedo  shaped  onions 
are  usually  the  sweetest.  Since  the  color  turns  grey  when 
cooked,  serve  these  onions  raw. 

5.  Green  onions  or  scallions  are  pulled  when  the  white 
bulb  begins  to  form.  They  are  tender,  of  mild  flavor  and 
both  the  bulb  and  the  green  tops  can  be  used  in  salads  or 
cooked  dishes  to  enhance  the  flavor  and  improve  the  ap- 
pearance. 
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6.  Leeks  might  be  called  the  teenagers  of  the  onion 
family.  They  resemble  overgrown  scallions,  the  stalks  are 
thick  and  white,  the  green  tops  are  tough  and  are  usually  cut 
off  and  discarded.  Leeks  are  most  often  used  in  soups  when 
a  delicate  onion  flavor  is  desired. 

7.  Chives  belong  to  the  onion  and  leek  family.  They 
are  cultivated  for  their  tender  green  leaves  which  are  finely 
chopped  and  used  to  season  soups,  stews,  omelets,  rice,  cot- 
tage cheese,  etc.  Add  chives  to  sour  cream  and  serve  over 
baked  potatoes. 

B.  Preparation 

1 .     To  peel  and  chop  an  onion 

Hold  the  onion  on  its  side  on  the  chopping  board,  index 
finger  and  thumb  around  largest  part  of  bulge.  With  the 
French  knife,  cut  off  and  discard  the  root.  Use  the  index 
finger  of  the  hand  holding  the  knife  to  determine  where  the 
root  begins.  Make  the  slice  just  thick  enough  to  get  this 
tough  root  without  wasting  any  of  the  good  onion.  Stand 
the  onion  up  on  this  flat  end,  set  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife 
blade  on  top,  hold  it  in  position  with  one  hand  on  the  knife 
handle,  the  palm  of  the  other  hand  on  top  of  the  blade, 
fingers  on  each  side  resting  on  the  onion.  Press  down  with 
both  hands  until  the  knife  goes  all  the  way  through  to  the 
cutting  board. 

Lay  the  flat,  cut  side  on  the  board,  trim  a  thin  slice  off 
the  blossom  end.  Under  running  water  (this  will  help  pre- 
vent tears),  peel  off  the  outer  layer  of  skin  with  the  finger- 
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nails  or  use  the  edge  of  the  paring  knife  to  loosen  it.  Rinse 
onion  with  water.  If  the  surface  feels  slick,  the  skin  is  gone; 
if  it  feels  a  little  rough,  peel  off  another  layer.  Peel  second 
half.    Discard  skins. 

With  the  flat  side  on  the  board  and  the  onion  held  firmly 
with  the  thumb  and  fingers  around  the  bulge,  cut  thin,  cross- 
wise slices.  Slant  the  knuckle  of  the  forefinger  holding  the 
onion  toward  the  knife,  keeping  the  fingertips  tucked  in  the 
opposite  direction.  (See  B-6  under  potatoes).  Use  a  "saw- 
ing" motion  and  cut  all  the  way  through  until  the  knife 
blade  hits  the  chopping  board.  Press  down  on  the  blade 
and  draw  it  toward  the  body  to  make  sure  the  slice  has 
separated  from  the  larger  piece.  These  slices  will  separate 
into  half  circles  and  should  be  small  enough  to  cook  as 
they  are.  If  there  are  any  large  chunks,  lay  them  aside  and 
chop  later. 

If  smaller  pieces  are  desired,  push  the  cut  onion  into  a 
pile  in  the  center  of  the  board.  The  French  knife  is  the  most 
convenient  one  to  use  for  this  purpose  since  the  construc- 
tion of  it  allows  space  for  the  fingers  holding  the  handle  and 
they  will  not  touch  the  board  when  the  knife  edge  has  cut 
all  the  way  through  the  vegetable.  If  none  is  available,  use 
the  butcher  knife  or  a  long-blade  paring  knife. 

Bring  the  blade  close  to  the  pile  of  onion  pieces;  lay  the 
palm  of  one  hand  on  the  back  of  the  blade — sharp  edge  is 
on  the  board — lift  the  handle,  move  the  blade  over  the 
onion,  bring  it  down  until  it  strikes  the  board.  Chop  first 
to  the  right  then  to  the  left.    With  the  flat  side  of  the  blade, 
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push  the  onion  pieces  into  a  pile  and  repeat.  Do  not  try 
to  chop  more  than  a  half  onion  at  a  time  because  too  much 
on  the  board  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  pieces  confined 
in  a  small  area  and  increases  cleanup  time. 

2.  To  grate  an  onion 

Cut  a  thin  slice  from  each  end  of  the  onion,  peel  off  the 
paper-like  skin.  The  onion  will  be  easier  to  grate  if  it  is  left 
whole.  If  cut  into  halves,  the  sections  or  layers  will  fall 
apart.  Place  the  grater  over  a  bowl,  use  the  large  holes  if 
small  pieces  are  desired;  the  smaller  holes  if  only  juice  is 
needed;  sharp  edges  of  the  holes  should  be  up. 

Grasp  the  onion  firmly  in  the  hand,  flat  side  down  on 
the  grater.  Press  down  as  the  onion  is  moved  up  and  down 
over  the  holes.  As  the  onion  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  flat- 
ten out  the  palm  of  the  hand,  raise  the  fingers  slightly  to 
keep  them  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  grater  and  continue  to  push  and  press  down  until  all 
but  a  thin  slice  of  onion  has  disappeared  through  the  holes. 

If  one  whole  onion  is  not  needed,  cut  it  into  halves  at 
the  bulge— not  from  blossom  end  to  root  end — peel  only 
one  half  and  grate  it;  wrap  the  other  half  in  foil  or  put  in  a 
small  plastic  bag  and  refrigerate  until  needed.  Be  sure  the 
bag  is  tightly  closed  or  other  food  in  the  refrigerator  might 
absorb  the  odor. 

3.  To  slice  an  onion 

There  is,  on  the  market,  an  "onion  holder."  It  has  sharp 
metal  teeth  about  three  inches  long  spaced  about  a  V\ " 
apart,  set  in  a  wooden  handle.    When  pushed  into  an  onion, 
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teeth  on  one  side  near  the  root  end,  those  on  the  other  near 
the  blossom  end,  leaving  enough  space  between  the  onion 
and  the  handle  for  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife,  the  teeth  act 
as  a  guide  for  the  knife  blade  and  uniform  slices  are  pro- 
duced. If  it  is  important  that  the  slices  be  uniform,  this  is  a 
handy  tool,  but  it  is  better  if  one  is  not  dependent  on  special 
gadgets.  It  is  possible,  with  practice,  to  cut  fairly  uniform 
slices  with  a  French  knife  or  long-blade  paring  knife.  When 
only  chopped  onion  is  needed,  practice  the  slicing  technique, 
examine  the  slices  for  uniformity  before  chopping  them  into 
smaller  pieces. 

Hold  the  peeled  onion  firmly  against  the  chopping  board, 
forefinger  and  thumb  around  the  bulge.  Begin  at  the  root 
end,  cut  off  a  slice,  examine  it;  cut  another,  examine  it. 
If  the  knife  blade  is  held  in  a  vertical  position,  tipped  neither 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  the  slices  will  be  the  same  thick- 
ness at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 

PARSLEY: 

The  flavorful  dark  green  sprigs  of  parsley  are  most  often 
used  as  a  garnish  on  a  plate  (especially  in  restaurants)  to 
add  color,  but  it  is  sometimes  chopped  fine  and  added  to 
soups,  salads,  stews,  stuffings,  etc.  The  slightly  bitter  taste 
adds  flavor,  as  well  as  color,  to  the  dish. 

Since  such  a  small  amount  (one  or  two  sprigs)  is  used 
at  a  time,  and  one  bunch  purchased  in  the  market  contains 
many  sprigs,  it  is  helpful  to  know  how  to  preserve  its  fresh- 
ness for  a  week  or  more.    Remove  all  dry  or  wilted  leaves. 
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Hold  the  stems  in  one  hand,  swish  leaves  upside  down  in  a 
pan  of  water  to  remove  dust  or  sand.  Shake  off  excess 
water.  Store  in  a  glass  jar  or  plastic  container,  stems  down, 
so  the  sprigs  stand  upright  in  the  jar  and  do  not  touch  the 
water  that  drips  to  the  bottom  of  the  container.  Cover  and 
store  in  the  refrigerator.  Use  as  needed.  If  the  sprig  feels 
crisp  and  smells  fresh,  clip  off  the  stem  and  use  it.  If  the 
sprig  is  wilted  or  feels  slick,  throw  it  away. 

PEAS: 

The  bright  green  color  of  fresh  or  fresh  frozen  peas 
makes  this  vegetable  a  desirable  one  to  give  color  contrast 
to  a  menu  containing  white  or  yellow  vegetables  (Irish  or 
sweet  potatoes,  squash,  cauliflower,  celery,  etc.). 

From  a  nutritional  standpoint  one  serving  of  fresh 
cooked  peas  contain  more  phosphorus,  thiamine  and  niacin 
than  the  same  amount  of  green  beans,  broccoli  or  Brussels 
sprouts.  One  pound  of  well  filled-out  peas  in  the  pod  will 
produce  about  one  cup  of  shelled  peas;  two  and  a  half 
pounds  will  serve  five. 

Store  peas  in  the  pod  in  the  refrigerator  until  ready  to 
use  (the  pods  help  to  preserve  freshness  and  prevent  loss  of 
flavor),  then  shell  and  cook.  For  peak  flavor,  use  as  soon 
after  purchase  as  possible. 

To  shell,  hold  the  pod  in  the  fingers,  stem  side  away  from 
the  body  and  the  rounded  side  next  to  the  tip  on  top,  both 
thumbs  on  the  ridge;  one  thumb  close  to  the  stem,  the  other 
about  half  way  down  the  pod.    Press  down  with  the  thumbs; 
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the  pod  should  burst  open.  Steady  the  pod  at  the  tip  end 
with  the  fingers  on  one  hand,  rake  out  the  peas  inside  the 
pod  with  the  thumb  of  the  other  hand.    Discard  the  pods. 

Wash  and  cook  peas  in  a  small  amount  of  water — just 
enough  to  cover — for  about  15  minutes,  or  until  tender. 
Tiny  peas  will,  of  course,  cook  quicker  than  larger  ones  and 
may  be  done  in  10  minutes.  Test  for  doneness  by  dipping 
a  few  out  with  a  slotted  spoon  (peas  are  very  difficult  to  find 
with  a  fork) ;  crush  one  between  the  fingers.  If  there  is  any 
resistance,  return  the  rest  to  the  water  and  cook  until  one 
meets  the  test  for  doneness. 

Fresh  frozen  peas  are  picked  at  the  peak  of  flavor,  re- 
tain their  bright  green  color,  cook  more  quickly  than  the 
fresh  ones,  and  need  only  a  few  minutes  of  steaming  after 
the  ice  has  been  melted.  If  the  oven  is  being  used,  put  the 
block  of  frozen  peas  in  a  casserole,  sprinkle  seasonings  on 
top,  cover  (use  foil  if  no  lid  is  available)  and  bake  for  about 
45  minutes  in  a  350°  oven.  Remove  the  lid,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  butter,  bring  to  the  table  in  the  hot  cas- 
serole. If  the  frozen  peas  hold  together  in  a  block  of  ice 
when  taken  from  the  package,  no  additional  water  is  needed 
in  the  casserole;  if  they  don't,  add  a  tablespoon  of  water. 
This  method  of  baking  them  in  the  oven  eliminates  watching 
during  the  cooking  period  and  keeps  the  peas  hot  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  than  if  they  are  cooked  in  a  saucepan 
and  transferred  to  a  serving  dish  at  mealtime.  It  also  frees 
the  cook  for  other  last  minute  serving  duties. 

Combine  peas  with  another  vegetable  and  improve  the 
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flavor  of  both.  Natural  go-togethers  include:  new  peas  and 
tiny  new  potatoes  or  pearl  onions  in  a  cream  sauce;  chopped 
celery  and  peas,  seasoned  and  cooked  together;  peas  and 
thinly  sliced  carrots;  peas  and  mushrooms  (either  the 
canned  button  ones  or  fresh  sliced  ones) ;  green  onions  with 
part  of  the  tops  chopped  up  may  be  added  to  the  peas  in 
the  saucepan  or  sprinkled  over  the  block  of  frozen  peas  in 
the  casserole  before  it  goes  into  the  oven;  peas  and  cauli- 
flower flowerets  cooked  together  until  the  cauliflower  is  just 
crisp-tender. 

Canned  peas  are  always  available  in  the  markets  but 
the  loss  of  flavor  and  color  is  greater  than  in  fresh  frozen 
peas.  Instead  of  opening  a  can  of  peas,  pouring  it  into  the 
saucepan  to  be  heated,  first  chop  up  a  green  onion  or  two 
and  a  stalk  of  celery,  cook  them  for  three  or  four  minutes 
in  a  pat  of  butter  in  the  sauce  pan  (keep  the  heat  low),  add 
the  juice  from  the  can,  bring  to  a  boil  and  let  the  seasoning 
cook  in  the  juice  until  part  of  the  juice  has  boiled  away, 
then  add  the  peas  and  continue  cooking  for  about  five 
minutes  or  just  long  enough  to  heat  the  peas.  This  method 
eliminates  much  of  the  "tinny"  taste  of  canned  peas.  Salt, 
pepper  and  sweet  basil,  or  a  pinch  of  Italian  seasoning  added 
to  the  juice  while  it  is  simmering,  also  improves  the  flavor 
of  canned  peas. 

Dried  peas,  split  peas  or  chickpeas  need  long  periods  of 
cooking  time  in  plenty  of  water.  Method  of  preparation  is 
the  same  as  navy  beens.  (See  page  No.  101  VEGETABLES 
—DRIED  BEANS). 
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POTATOES: 

A.  Types 

1.  White  or  Irish  potatoes  are  the  most  common.  The 
shape  is  elongated  or  oval,  slightly  flattened  in  the  middle, 
skins  are  brown  and  there  are  no  stem  or  blossom  ends. 
They  will  cook  fork-tender  in  boiling  water  within  20-40 
minutes  depending  on  the  size  of  the  pieces.  They  will 
crumble  if  overcooked.  This  very  property  makes  them  ideal 
for  baking  or  for  mashing  as  they  will  whip  to  fluffy  con- 
sistency.   Use  them  in  any  recipe  which  calls  for  potatoes. 

Potatoes  stored  in  a  cool  (not  cold),  dry  place  will  stay 
firm  for  many  weeks.  If  no  good  storage  space  is  available 
or  the  weather  is  unusually  warm,  buy  no  more  than  a  two- 
week  supply.  If  kept  too  long  the  potato  will  begin  to 
sprout,  but  if  it  is  firm  to  the  touch,  break  off  the  sprouts 
(these  are  not  edible)  and  prepare  the  potatoes  for  cooking 
in  the  usual  manner. 

When  potatoes  begin  to  rot,  a  soft  spot  appears.  If  it 
is  small,  it  may  be  trimmed  off  until  the  potato  feels  firm 
again.  If  the  rotten  spot  is  large  and  much  of  the  potato  is 
soft,  discard  the  whole  thing  as  the  rest  of  the  potato  may 
be  contaminated.  When  in  doubt,  smell  the  cut  portion. 
If  it  has  an  unpleasant  odor  like  the  piece  that  has  been 
discarded,  cut  and  discard  another  slice.  Check  again  for 
firmness  and  a  pleasant  fresh-cut  potato  odor. 

2.  Red  potatoes  or  Irish  cobblers  are  white  with  red 
skins,  are  shaped  more  like  a  sphere  and  retain  their  shape 
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well  when  cooked.  For  this  reason,  they  are  recommended 
for  creaming  (serving  with  a  cream  sauce)  or  cooked  and 
cut  into  cubes  for  potato  salad  or  cut  into  halves  and  oven- 
browned  with  a  roast.  Storing  method  is  the  same  as  for 
Irish  potatoes. 

3.  Sweet  potatoes  or  yarns  do  not  belong  botanically 
to  the  potato  family  but  make  a  fine  substitute  in  many 
menus  calling  for  white  potatoes.  The  shape  differs  from 
other  potatoes  in  that  there  is  a  definite  tip  at  both  ends. 

There  are  two  kinds,  one  has  yellow  flesh  and  a  yellowish 
brown  skin;  the  other,  commonly  called  yams,  has  deep 
orange  colored  flesh  and  a  dark  red  skin.  Either  one  can 
be  used  in  a  sweet  potato  recipe  but,  since  texture  and  cook- 
ing time  may  be  different,  do  not  mix  in  the  same  dish. 

Choose  potatoes  that  are  smooth,  well-shaped  and  firm. 
Plan  to  use  them  within  a  day  or  two  after  purchase  since 
they  bruise  easier  than  white  potatoes  and  will  spoil  much 
sooner.  Avoid  potatoes  with  decayed  spots;  the  flavor  of 
the  whole  potato  may  be  affected. 

B.  Preparation 

1 .  To  pare  a  potato  with  the  potato  peeler: 
Hold  potato  lengthwise  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  thumb 
on  one  side,  fingers  on  the  other.  Keep  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
a  little  lower  than  the  top  side  of  the  potato.  Pick  up  potato 
peeler  with  the  other  hand,  curl  fingers  and  thumb  around 
the  handle.  Be  sure  none  of  the  fingers  touch  the  blade; 
it  must  swing  free  to  cut  properly.    The  base  of  the  handle 
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should  not  touch  the  potato,  as  it  might  cut  gashes,  or  drag 
and  retard  the  paring  process. 

Let  the  bottom  of  the  potato  peeler  blade  rest  on  the  cen- 
ter of  the  potato — the  deep  depression  of  the  blade  will  be 
on  top — and  with  gentle  pressure,  push  toward  the  end. 
Only  a  very  thin  strip  of  skin  should  be  pared  away.  Turn 
the  potato  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  right;  repeat 
procedure  until  it  has  been  pared  all  the  way  around.  To 
take  a  second  slice  without  turning  the  potato,  pares  off 
good  potato  and  valuable  minerals  that  are  found  just  be- 
neath the  skin. 

Run  water  over  the  potato;  slide  thumb  or  finger  over 
the  surface.  If  it  feels  slick,  the  peeling  is  off;  if  it  feels 
rough,  there  is  skin  remaining.  Hold  the  potato  so  that 
rough  surface  is  on  top;  lay  blade  of  peeler  on  top  of  rough 
skin,  slide  the  peeler  to  the  end.  Reverse  potato,  pare  off 
the  skin  on  the  second  half.  Hold  potato  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, thumb  and  fingers  curled  around  the  pared  half.  Run 
cold  water  over  potato,  locate  skin  remaining  and  push 
peeler  toward  tip;  turn  slightly;  repeat.  Check  under  run- 
ning water  for  any  remaining  skin. 

To  remove  the  eyes:  Hold  blade  of  the  peeler  in  the  hand, 
place  the  thumb  near  the  tip;  depression  (trough)  in  the 
blade  will  be  on  top  with  thumb  resting  in  it.  Put  the  thumb 
of  the  other  hand  over  the  eye  that  is  to  be  removed.  Poke 
the  tip  of  the  peeler  under  this  thumb  and  into  the  potato. 
Twist  the  potato  with  one  hand,  peeler  with  the  other  so 
that  the  two  thumbs  come  together.    Pry  up  with  the  point 
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of  the  peeler  and  the  eye  should  come  right  out. 

Drop  peeled  potatoes  immediately  in  enough  water  to 
cover,  as  exposure  to  the  air  will  cause  them  to  discolor. 

2.     To  pare  a  potato  with  the  paring  knife: 

Hold  potato  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  as  above.  Pick  up 
the  knife  with  the  other  hand;  curl  fingers  around  the  handle, 
sharp  edge  of  the  blade  toward  the  body.  Move  the  thumb 
away  from  the  fingers,  bring  it  slowly  to  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  knife  to  check  position  of  the  blade  (even  the  sharpest 
of  knife  blades  can  be  safely  touched  if  the  movement  is 
slow  and  deliberate).  Lay  the  blade  flat  on  the  potato,  tilt 
it  slightly  into  the  skin.  The  flat  side  of  the  blade  will  be 
touching  the  potato.  Open  the  thumb— move  it  as  far  away 
from  the  knife  as  possible- — lay  it  on  the  firmly  held  potato; 
push  the  thumb  toward  the  blade,  pull  the  knife  toward  the 
thumb  until  they  come  together  and  the  blade  can  be  felt 
just  under  the  potato  skin.  Holding  the  knife  in  this  posi- 
tion, move  the  thumb  away,  place  it  on  the  firmly  held 
potato  and  bring  the  knife  blade  up  to  the  thumb  again.  The 
fingers  of  the  other  hand  will  need  to  reposition  the  potato 
so  as  to  always  keep  the  strip  that  is  to  be  pared  off  on  top 
side  and  the  knife  blade  following  the  contour  of  the  potato. 
If  the  blade  cuts  through  the  skin  and  the  strip  falls  away, 
run  cold  water  over  the  potato,  locate  the  spot  where  there 
is  skin,  lay  the  blade  flat  on  this  spot,  tilt  it  slightly  into  the 
skin,  open  the  thumb  and  repeat  until  a  strip  of  skin  has 
been  pared  off  from  one  end  of  the  potato  to  the  other. 

Check  the  thickness  of  the  skin  that  has  been  pared  off. 
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It  should  be  paper  thin,  rough  on  one  side,  smooth  on  the 
other.  If  it  is  thick,  the  knife  blade  has  been  tilted  too  much 
into  the  potato  and  some  of  the  good  potato  is  being  pared 
away  with  the  skin.  Valuable  minerals  just  under  the  skin 
are  also  being  discarded. 

Turn  the  potato  a  little  to  the  left  or  right  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  to  bring  skin  area  to  the  top  side;  pare  off  an- 
other strip,  gradually  turning  the  potato  away  from  the  body 
so  as  to  keep  the  thumb  and  knife  blade  always  on  top.  Run 
cold  water  over  the  potato;  locate  any  remaining  skin  and 
pare  it  off. 

Because  of  the  rounded  ends  and  the  difficulty  of  follow- 
ing the  shape  of  the  potato,  use  short  strokes  and  take  off 
small  strips  of  skin  each  time.  Hold  the  potato  in  the  hand 
so  that  the  end  instead  of  flat  side  is  up.  Find  skin  area,  lay 
knife  blade  at  edge  of  skin,  do  not  move  thumb  as  far  away 
from  knife  blade  as  when  paring  off  skin  on  the  flat  sides; 
tilt  blade  slightly,  bring  it  up  to  the  thumb.  The  sharp 
curves  will  probably  cause  the  blade  to  cut  through  the  skin 
and  these  small  strips  will  fall  away.  Gradually  turn  potato, 
find  place  where  there  is  skin,  cut  off  another  small  strip. 
Continue  until  the  end  feels  slick  and  smooth  under  run- 
ning water.    Reverse  potato,  repeat. 

To  remove  eyes  and  other  small  surface  blemishes,  hold 
the  paring  knife  blade  between  thumb  and  fingers,  dull  edge 
toward  palm,  thumb  and  forefinger  about  Vi"  from  tip  of 
blade.  Follow  directions  under  use  of  potato  peeler  ( 1 ) , 
paragraph  4.    The  fingers  at  the  tip  of  the  blade  not  only 
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give  the  cook  good  control  of  the  knife,  but  also  act  as  a 
stop  and  determines  depth  as  blade  is  pushed  into  the  potato. 

Check  for  bruised  or  rough  places  (soft  or  deep  cuts 
in  the  potato)  and  cut  them  out.  Since  these  places  will 
be  much  larger  than  a  potato  eye,  do  not  try  to  remove  them 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.  Hold  potato  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  longest  part  of  blemish  will  be  in  a  horizontal  position 
(left  to  right);  curl  fingers  around  knife  handle,  set  sharp 
edge  of  blade  at  far  side  of  blemish,  pointing  it  toward  center 
of  the  potato.  Tilt  the  blade  slightly  toward  the  body  (dull 
edge  will  be  a  bit  farther  from  the  body  than  the  sharp 
edge.)  Push  the  blade  into  the  potato,  using  the  thumb 
held  firmly  against  the  potato  to  anchor  it,  and  add  strength 
to  the  fingers.  Bring  the  knife  blade  down  into  the  potato, 
lift  it  back  out;  turn  potato  around,  place  the  sharp  edge 
of  the  blade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bad  spot;  repeat. 
If  the  slant  of  the  blade  has  been  correct,  a  V-shaped  piece 
of  potato  should  fall  out.  If  it  didn't,  try  again.  This  time, 
after  the  second  cut,  turn  the  hand  holding  the  handle  of 
the  knife  away  from  the  body,  using  the  blade  to  pry  up  the 
cut  piece  and  force  it  out. 

Lay  the  potato  on  the  chopping  board,  if  it  is  large,  and 
cut  it  into  halves.  Sometimes  a  hole  will  be  found  in  the 
center  of  the  potato  and  since  it  is  usually  dark  around  the 
edges  it  should  be  cut  out.  If  the  hole  is  small,  cut  it  out 
with  the  tip  of  the  knife  blade;  if  it  is  large,  split  each  piece 
of  potato  again,  and  cut  away  the  bad  part  on  the  end.  Dis- 
card all  cutaway  portions. 
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